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THE OUTLOOK. 


The whole nation was shocked Saturday morning 
_ by a report of the assassination of President Garfield, 
received first by every hearer with incredulity, as a 
monstrous hoax. The assassin, who it tow appears 
_had been hanging about him for days, if not weeks, 
for an opportunity, awaited his coming to the railroad 
station at Washington where he was about to take 
the cars for the North. He stood but a few feet 
away from him and fired two shots from a large pis- 
tol, one bullet striking him in the arm, but inflicting 
only a flesh wound, the other entering the side just 
above the hip and passing into the body in the neigh- 
borhood of the liver, in which it is thought to have 
lodged. The assassin, Charles Jules Guiteau, was 


. immediately arrested and conveyed to jail; that the | 


attempted murder was not followed by a mob was 
due to the prompt action of the police. As soon as 
practicable the President was removed to the White 
House, where he now lies. The wound is-of a most 
serious character ; but at the time of our writing— 
Tuesday forenoon—there is hope of eventual recov- 
ery. The first two dangers have been safely passed, 
that from the nervous shock and that from internal 
hemorrhage. There remain the danger of internal 
inflammation and of blood-poisoning from absorption 
of dead matter by the blood. These dangers, at the 
best, will not be passed for twelve or fourteen days ; 
meanwhile the daily bulletins must be expected to 
report alternately more hopeful and more discourag- 
ing symptoms, as life ebbs and flows and the patient’s 
_ condition is alternately more vital and more depressed. 
The President has in his favor a strong constitution, 
‘® courageous heart and a courageous wife, a quiet 
Christian confidence to which death brings no terror 


| votes to Mr. Crowley. 
-| Albany remains substantially unchanged. The evi- 


and no threatening, the best of medical advice, 
and the prayers of the entire people. For neither 
the calumnies which assailed him during the Presi- 
dential campaign, nor the errors of administration 
—due to bad advisers rather than to his own judg- 
ment—nor the strife of faction which has followed 
have impaired the confidence and esteem which the: 
great mass of the American people, irrespective of 
party, feel for the President as a Christian patriot 
and statesman. Of the political signifieance of this 
act we have spoken in another column. 


Mr. Platt has withdrawn’ peremptorily and the 
major part of his adherents have transferred their 
Otherwise the situation at 


dence adduced before the Grand Jury in the Albany 
bribery case was considered by the jury sufficient to 
justify a bill, and they have indicted Mr. Sessions. 
It is possible that the prosecution in the criminal 
courts may lead to more definite results than were 
attained by the Investigating Committee, who 
showed more of that charity which covers a multitude 


|} of sins than of that judicial zeal which unearths 


them. The best thing which this corrupt Legisla- 
ture can dois to adjourn and go home. It is very 
certain that it does not represent the people of the 
Empire State, and the sooner it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to elect a Legislature which does represent 
them the better. ‘Very possibly the result would be 
the election of two Democratic Senators; but it is 
better even for the Republican party that the State 
should be represented by Democrats than that it 
should be represented by the worst elements in the 
Republican organization. 


The trial of the assassins of the late Sultan has 
ended, as was anticipated, in the conviction of 
Midhat Pacha, Mahmoud Pacha, Nouri Pacha, 
Ali Bey, Nedjib Bey, Fahri Bey, Hadji Mehmed 
and two ruffians who acted as the instruments in 
the hands of these persons. Izzet Pacha and 
Seyd Pacha, who were implicated in the murder, 
have each been sentenced to ten years’ penal servi- 
itude ; the others have been sentenced to death. 
Very little defense was apparently attempted on the 
part of the accused, there being really no defense 
to offer as soon as the accomplices had confessed 
and turned State’s evidence. Just what the effect of 
this wholesale execution of Turkish political leaders 
will be it will be impossible to foretell. The prose- 
cution sprang less from anxiety to punish the insti- 
gators and executors of the great crime than from a 
desire to prevent a repetition of the assault upon the 
person of the present Sultan. It was evidently his 
fear and not his sense of justice which pushed this 
proceeding, so unusual in Turkish politics, to the 


bitter end. If they shall have the effect of breaking | 


up palace intrigues, which have for so many years 
controlled Turkish policy, these trials will result in 
unquestioned good ; but dissimulation and the spirit 
of intrigue permeate the Turkish public administra- 
tion so thoroughly that it is doubtful if these execu- 
tions will effect any change. The most considerable 
personage whose career ends with the death sentence 
is Midhat Pacha. He is aman of genuine ability, 
studious of the changed ideas of the age, and with a 
capacity of taking up European modes of thought 
and manners which very few of his fellow-politicians 
possessed, but at heart probably has no faith in prog- 
ress and no genuine desire for reform. 


It is of very little use for the Russian government 
to punish the peasants who have burned down the 
houses of the Jewish money lenders while Russia 
herself is reviving old laws against the Jews and put- 
ting them in force. At the commencement of the 
present century a law was promulgated empowering 


all provincial governments to expel Jews from their 


provinces, and this law is now being revived and put 
in operation. The excuse for it doubtless is the fact 
that a considerable proportion of Nihilists, in some 
provinces from a fifth to a third, are of Jewish faith. 
By her despotic course in this respect Russia is 
alienating from herself the best sentiment of Europe, 
In Vienna a public subscription in aid of the sufferers 
from the outrages upon the Jews in Russia has been 
opened with a large contribution from the Messrs, 
Rothschild. The Spanish government is reported to 
have given public notice that all Jews who wish to 
come to Spain will find themselves there protected 
by the law. The age in which men can be per- 
secuted, either for their race or their religious belief, 
without greater injury to the persecutor than the 
persecuted has passed away. 


The constitutional struggle which has probably re- 
sulted in favor of Prince Alexander, in Bulgaria, ob- 
scure as itis in regard toits ultimate results is in 
many respects significant. Prince Alexander, as has 
already been stated in these columns, forsaking the 
traditions of royalty, has been actively canvassing on 
his own behalf. The Conservative party, which 
supported him, was so small numerically that a fair 
election would probably have resulted in his defeat, 
The fact that he presented the alternative of popular 
support or abdication put all his personal influence 
and popularity into the contest as part of his political 
capital ; but the Liberal party met this move by de- 
claring that it was easier to get a prince to take the 
place of Alexander than it would be to regain consti- 
tutional liberty if it were once lost. The Porte 
ordered the Mussulmans in Bulgaria to support the 
Prince by their votes, and it is said that in the event 
of his defeat and abdication an Austrian occupation 
was intended. The fear was openly expressed that, 
in case the Prince failed to carry the day, instead of 
abdicating or convening the Assembly he would 
make a coup d@’ etat, and take by force what he could 
not gain by popular suffrage. The problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that Russia does not want a pop- 
ular government on her frontier, and that Austria is 
scheming steadily to enlarge her frontiers by such 
gains as she can make out of Turkey. 


Several things indicate the growth of friendly 


relations between Mexico and the United States, and 
the extinction of that suspicion and jealousy which 
ever since the Mexican war, and indeed prior thereto, 
have made intercourse between the two countries 
often strained and kept the border line in almost 


perpetual turmoil. We have already noticed the 


very cordial’ weleome given to Gen. Grant on his 
fecent’ visit “to Mexico, and the hearty applause 
bestowed upon his speeches urging a policy of reci- 
procity in commerce. The ‘‘Commercial Bulletin” 
reports an additional indication of the same char- 
acter ; a wealthy Californian, Mr. Samuel Brannan, 
has recently received from the Mexican government 
a grant of eighty-four leagues of land, in the State of 
Sonora, in aid of the construction of a railroad, the 
land to be colonized within five years by 500 families, 
The first colonists are also promised unusual advan- 
tages, among which are exemption from duty of all 
articles which they take with them, and even the 
admission of their letters free of postage. The 
tariff now constitutes the chief obstruction between 
the two countries, and smuggling along the border 
one of the chief causes of ill-will. It is one of the 
incidental evils of the tariff that it promotes either 
fraud or violence, the Custom House officials and the 
smugglers being alternately co-partners to defraud 
the government of revenue or in bitter feud when. 


they fall out respecting the division of the booty. - 
Whatever may be said respecting the policy of a - 


protective tariff generally, the sooner free trade be- 


tween the United States and Canada, on the one side, 
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and Mexico on the other is established, the better it 
will be for all concerned. 


We referred recently to the new uses both of gas 
and electricity. This week reports indicate still 
further successful experiments in the use of electricity 
as a motive power. An electrician in Paris, it is said, 
has succeeded in driving a bicycle by means of ‘‘stored”’ 
electricity at the speed of an ordinary cab and for an 
hour. He is said to be confident that he can both 
raise the speed and extend the time. Here, then, is 
a prospect of the abolition of horses! A boat has 
also been successfully operated in France by an elec- 
tric-motor machine. It was a small sized row-boat, 
containing three persons, but was driven for an hour 
and ahalf. This might possibly take the place of 
steam or men in small boats attached to sailing or 
steam vessels. The London ‘‘ Times” is doubtful 
respecting the results of the experimental lighting 
of the House of Commons with the electric light. 
Twelve square lamps were inserted in the glass 
roof, the light thus being shed from above. There is 
some difference of opinion whether the gaslight is not 
softer and better for the eyes ; but the electric light, 
on the other hand, has no effect to raise the tempera- 
ture. The electric light is also being put in opera- 
tion in the illumination of rivers to facilitate the raft- 
ing of logs at night ; and experiments are being tried 
at Baltimore which indicate that water can be illumi- 
nated to a depth of nearly or quite two hundred feet. 
if this proves true the fact will be of great service in 
all subaqueous operations. We report these tenta- 
tive experiments not because they demonstrate any- 
thing but because they indicate the road along which 
progressive science is feeling her way. / 


The tide of immigration to this country continues 
with no indication of an ebb. During May, 117,000 
arrived, and the total arrivals for the eleven months 
ending June ist were upwards of half a million. A 
single week in June brought to Castle Garden over 
11,000. If the ratio of increase for the past thirty 
years continues the year 1900 will give us a popula- 
tion of 100,000,000. The London ‘‘ Economist ” es- 
timates the average emigrant as equivalent in capital, 
or capital-producing force, to $1,000—an estimate 
worth quoting, since it may relieve the apprehensions 

of some people who are in great distress over this tide 
of immigration. The immigration from Switzerland 
and from Germany has especially increased, though 
the ratio of increase has been largest from Italy. 
The Swiss and German emigrants come mostly fur- 
nished$with some means, and with whai is better than 
money—energy and industry. The German steamers 
are with difficulty able to provide for all applicants. 
It has been publicly stated in the Reichstag that the 
exodus from Germany in May was the greatest that 
has taken place for years. Some of the conservative 
members are calling on the Government to make an 
effort to direct the stream of emigration into the Dan- 
ubian provinces, but they do not indicate any method 
by which it can be done. Meanwhile the cause of 


emigration remains uncured—the immense cost of the | 


war footing on which every European State except 
England is placed and kept. Krupp is not able to 
fill the orders that pour in upon him from different 
countries for his immense cannon. 


Professor Trowbridge of Harvard has suggested 
that the Universities of the Atlantic coast shall co- 
operate with the Signal Bureau of the United States 


ment in making electrical ob ti d - 
wits and other people’s want of them, sponged on 


Gen, Hazen has indorsed the reeommend ation. Obéer-. 
vations of this class are of great impdrfanee, ‘but they’ 
require for their successful prosecution men of con- 

siderable scientific attainment and the use of expen- 

sive apparatus. Prof. Trowbridge’s plan involves a 
codperation of the United States government with 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton and the Penn- 

sylvania and Johns Hopkins Universities. The plan 
not only possesses economical advantages, but it 
would also give to the scientific work of these colleges 

additional value because it would impart to them a 
more distinct practical character. At the same time 

it would be reasonable that the United States govern- 

ment should make a suitable appropriation for the 

expense, and this expended either in apparatus or in 

scholarships for the most advanced students, who 

are able act as assistants in the government work, 

would react advantageously on the work of the 

colleges. 


Secretary Kirkwood has introduced a valuable re- 
form in the Indian Bureau in the appointment of an 
Indian, a brother of Bright Eyes, as a clerk. We 
speak of this as the inauguration of a policy, for we 


- 


understand that it is in pursuance of a general pur- 


_| pose to employ in the Indian Bureau members of 
the Indian race as far and as fast as they can be| 
qualified for the work. This would be in accordance 


with that principle of self-government which will be 
found the best solution of the Indian problem, as it 
has found the best solution of every other prob- 
lem in political administration. : 


Just now, when the unseasonable prevalence of 
small-pox in many localities usually free from this ter- 
rible scourge has called attention again to the various 
methods of prevention, the report of the medical offi- 
cer of the London Local Government Board has special 
value and will be read with interest. Dr. Buchanan 
shows by a very exhaustive array of statistics upon 
the subject that the death rate from small-pox, among 
people of fall ages, is 90 to 1,000,000 of those vacci- 
nated, and 3,350 to 1,000,000 of those who have ne- 
glected to take this precaution. The death rate from 
the same cause of children under five years of age is 
40.5 per 1,000,000 of those vaccinated, and 5,950 of 
those unvaccinated. These figures have been care- 
fully collected and sifted, and seem to show that 
while vaccination is not an absolute preventive of 
contagion, it is so substantially. Meanwhile, it is 
just as well to remind people that panics on this, as 
on all subjects, are foolish and useless. 


THE LESSON OF THE DAY. 


HE bare suspicion that the assassin of the Pres- 

ident might be an agent of a faction, and had 
resorted to murder to achieve a political victory, 
would suffice to make one almost despair of the Re- 
public. When faction becomes murderous the end 
of the State is not far distant. Happily there is no 
ground for such a suspicion. He who attempts to 
excite it is scarcely less criminal than the assassin 
himself. Press and police investigations have al- 
ready established the fact that Charles J. Guiteau 
was without accomplices ; that he represented no 
plot except such as existed in his feverish brain ; 
and no faction except his egotistical self. He is 
simply a typical office-seeker maddened by disap- 
pointment ; and crazily seeking both revenge and 
an imaginary reward by the assassin’s methods. 

Nevertheless it is not true that the act has no 
political significance. 

The political assassin is never asane man. He is 
always a fanatic, crazed by some real or fancied 
wrong or by the passions of the hour. A sound 
mind never imagines that a political reform can be 
achieved by cowardly murder. But he also always 
represents some impalpable wicked genius. He is only 
an instrument, not always, not even generally of a 
conscious conspiracy, but of a disembodied spirit of 
hell. The assassins of Lincoln, of Marat, of William 
of Orange, were all half-crazed enthusiasts ; but each 
represented a spirit of evil which pervaded the age 
and maddened the nation: Booth the spirit of re- 
bellion, Charlette Corday the spirit of revolution ; 
Geerardt the spirit of religious intolerance. Booth 
was pushed on to his deed of madness by the dia- 
bolic spirit of revenge which gloated over Anderson- 
ville ; Charlotte Corday by the demonism which ruled 
in the Reign of Terror ; Geerardt by the malignant 
genius which filled the dungeons of the Spanish In- 
quisition. The evil genius of Charles J. Guiteau is 
that of office-seeking. 

An unprincipled adventurer, who has lived by his 


hotel-keepers and landladies, played the part of 
attorney and collected his clients’ money only to put 
it in his own pocket, and lived on his friends till he 
has none left, at last attaches himself to the Repub- 
lican party because it is a healthy tree and he is a 
hungry parasite. It is the rule of American politics 
that the men who serve their party in the campaign 
shall be paid out of the spoils of office. He proffers 
his services ; makes some speeches ; goes to the con- 
vention which nominates the President and shouts 
himself hoarse over the nomination ; in his crazy ego- 
tism puts high valuation on his campaign work ; and 
when the candidate is elected and all the other sol- 
diers are rushing up to Washington to get their pay 
and pensions, rushes up with the rest. It is rather 
a wonder that anything less than a Cabinet office 
sufficed ; but he was modest! he was content with a 
consulship. This importunate beggar is turned out 
of the White House, as was right; he is filled with 
rage; his excitable temperament is still further ex- 
cited by the strife of faction over the distribution 
of offices; he sees other disappointed politicians 
taking their revenge by newspaper assaults ; he will 


a disappointed office-seeker. 


have his by an assault of a different sort; he knows 
that the death of the President will put one faction 
out of office and another in ; he concludes that then 
there will be a new distribution of rewards; he im- 
agines, as did Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold, 


that he will then receive pay from the faction to — 


which he has given power. This is the whole story 
of the assassination in a sentence. It is the madness 
It is a terrible in- 
dictment of the whole monstrous American system 
of office distribution. If every man that hates his 


brother without a cause is a murderer, Charles J. 


Guiteau is not the only assassin of the President. 


The country in its prosperity has taken little account 


of the embittered disappointment and the angry 
sense of positive injustice which burns in the hearts. 


of hundreds of office-seekers at Washington every — 
‘four years, who have worked hard for their party 


and then are turned from the Capitol without pay. 
This hare-brained assassin is not the only one who 
would have been glad to kill the President if he 
dared. 

This nation puts up 100,000 offices as a prize every 
four years, to be won by the political campaign. 
An army of 400,000 fight to obtain; an army of 
100,000 fight to retain. The Presidential campaign 
has become an assault and a defense ; an assault by 


an army of office-seekers, a defense by an army of 


office-holders. While the nation maintains this whole- 
sale corruption fund it is idle to protest against corrup-. 
tion. While the nation deliberately embitters every 
political contest by enlisting in it all the selfish 
ambitions of men, it is absurd to deprecate bitterness. 
in political controversy. To say that this distribu- 
tion of offices is necessary is nonsense. The only 
modern States which adopt the American fashion of 
distribution of the spoils are those of Mexico and 
the South American Republics. This monstrous. 
system has brought the nation once to the verge of 
civil war, for all that lent bitterness to the contested 
election four years ago was the contest between the- 
‘‘ins” and the ‘‘outs.” It has killed two Presi-. 
dents, for it was the plague of office-seekers that. 
slew both Harrison and Taylor; it has made every 
citizen of the Empire State hang his head for shame- 
at the humiliating spectacle of the past four weeks in 
the capital of his own State ; 
publican party to-day : for the strife which rends it 
involves no fragment of a principle; it involves sim- 
ply the question whether Mr. Blaine or Mr. Conkling 
shall have the patronage of the government for his. 


own henchmen ; and now it has shot down the Presi-_ 


dent in open day by the hand of a cowardly and un- 
principled adventurer attached to the party only by 
its gigantic corruption fund, and crazed by a disap- 
pointment which has crazed other men of sounder 
mind thanhe. And practical men still tell us that 
civil service reform is of no consequence ! 

We indict the American spoils system as the cor- 
rupter of the nation, the destroyer of parties, the 
breeder of strife and bitterness, the murderer of 
Presidents ; we solemnly charge on all men who by 
political action or by political silence consent to it, a 
share in the responsibility for this national horror ; and. 
we call on all men, of all parties, from the snow-tipped 
mountain-peaks of Maine and New Hampshire to the 
orange groves of Florida and the snowy cotton fields. 
of Mississippi, from the thunderous surf of the At- 
lantic to the peaceful waters of the Pacific, to pro- 
nounce upon this mother of abominations the sent- 
ence that she be hung till she be dead, and be buried. 
in a trench from which there shall be no resurrection. 


WHICH CREED ? 


HERE is a class of thinkers at the present day 
who may be termed religious know-nothings. 
They run with patience the race they set before 
themselves; its goal and its prize are ignorance. 
They fish much in deep waters ; but if they should 
get a bite they would be dreadfully disappointed, 
and if they should catch a fish they would not know 
what to do with him. Their object is not to catch 
anything, but to prove that there is nothing to be 
caught. These men do not believe in creeds because. 
they do not believe in thinking. 
For a creed is nothing buta conclusion of thought.. 
It is the answer we give to our own interrogations, 


Every thoughtful man, therefore, has & creed, To-~ 


Bay, at have no creed, ” is to say, ‘I do no think- 
ing.” A man may indeed say, ‘‘I have no political 
opinions ; I donot care enough about politics to think 


about them.” So he may say, ‘‘I have no religious © 
beliefs ; I do not care nengh about religious truths. — 
There are many creedless. i 
men of. this description ; but generally the =n ae. 


to think about them.” 


it is wrecking the Re- > 
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says, ‘‘ I do not believe in creeds,” has one quite as 


elaborate and dogmatic as that against which he is 


accustomed to inveigh. It is true, no Westminster 
Assembly has met to formulate it into articles. But 


vapor is vapor, whether it is held in the air in invisi- 


ble forms or condensed into rain or snow; and a 
belief is a belief, whether it lies in the mind unex- 
pressed or is formulated in a distinct body of doc- 
trine. We put here side by side two creeds. One 
is that of evangelical Christianity as embodied in its 
very simplest form, the Apostles’ Creed. The other 
is the creed of the creedless world, which we embody 


as far as possible in the language of the creed-makers | 


of unbelief : 
- THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth ; 


And in J esus Christ his only Son our Lord; who was con-— 


ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary ; suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried; he 
descended into hell; the third day he rose from the dead; 
he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty; from thence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy catholic church ; the 
communion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the resurrec- 
tion of the body ; and the life everlasting. Amen. 


THE UNBELIEVERS’ CREED. 


I believe that there is a Great First Cause; but that noth- 
ing can be known with certainty respecting his nature. He 
is the Unknowable and the Unthinkable; ‘* not a God who 
listens to private prayer and takes an interest in private 
fortunes.” 

I believe that Jesus of Nazareth was a Jewish rabbi, great 
and good, but ‘‘ naturally as fallible and peccable as any 
other man;” that the Old Testament is a collection of Jew- 
ish writings ‘‘ written under the ordinary lights of human 
knowledge and with all the ordinary subjection to human 
errors ;” and that the New Testament is a book of commin- 
gied fact and fiction from which it is impossible to extract 


materials for a trustworthy history; that the story of the. 


miraculous birth of Jesus, the miracles of his life and his 
resurrection are myths; that there is no divinely inspired 
Word of God; that humanity is left to the guidance of its 


own unaided reason. 


I believe that man ‘‘is descended from a hairy quadruped, 
furnished with a tail and pointed ears ;” that depravity is 
only immaturity ; that obedience to the law of nature is the 


only condition of happiness; that there is no forgiveness of 


sins; that every man bears the penalty of his own miscon- 
duct; that there is no divine change wrought in the soul by 
the power of God; that regeneration ‘‘is the orderly and 
normal awaking of the spiritual nature from its sleep ;’’ that 
the church is the great foe to human progress and develop- 


ment; that if there be an existence after death no one can 


} now ‘anything concerning its nature. 

We do not set these creeds side by side for the 
purpose of showing that one is any better than the 
other : that is a question for the reader’s considera- 

on. We do not do it to exalt the one or berate the 
other. We only wish to make it clear that all intel- 
ent men either have a creed or are working toward 
one ; that the common and cheap satire on creeds is 
meahingless ; that the oft-repeated declaration, ‘‘I 
do not believe in creeds,” is a contradiction in terms ; 
that the only question with every thoughtful man is 
this : What shall my creed be ? 


A STORY OF A SCOTCH DIVORCE 


hes latest issued pamphlet of English court re- 
ports relates a case which illustrates at once the 
inconvenient obscurity of modern divorce law and 
the weakness of our American legislation against 
polygamy. It seems that ten years ago a Scotch- 
man named Farnie, who had become engaged to be 
married to an Englishwoman, went to England, was 
mazried to her, and returned with his bride to Scotland 
to reside. For two years only they lived happily ; the 
wife then sued for and obtained a divorce. The 


- cause assigned was the one which, in Scotland, and 


anywhere in this country (except South Carolina) is 
deemed sufficient; by English law, however, the 
circumstances would not have entitled the wife to a 
divorce. However, her suit being in Reotland, a 


divorce was decreed. 


Subsequently, and while the Scotch wife was still 
living, the husband returned to England and was 
there again married to an Englishwoman, Appar- 
ently the second wife was not informed, before her 
wedding, of her husband’s previous ties and how they 
had been severed. When the facts came to her 
knowledge she brought a suit not. precisely for a 
divorce, but praying the court to declare that her 
marriage was void because her supposed husband 
had a living wife at th> time. The form of the suit 
suggests the idea that perhaps what she really desired 
was a décision settling the question and establishing 
Without 
some decision a serious question might at any time 


be raised. In Scotland, to be sure, the second mar- 
riage was doubtless valid, for the first had been dis- 
solved. But the parties were not living in Scotland ; 
and by the law of England, where they were married 
and were residing, the divorce could not have been 
given. Should it then be respected by English law ? 
Will one country recognize a divorce obtained in 
another, which it would forbid if applied for at 
home ? 

The decision of the Court of Appeal was in favor of 
the second marriage. The judges said that the first 
wife, by marrying « Scotchman, became a Scotch- 
woman. A wife’s home is her husband’s home: a 
wife’s country is her husband’s country: and the 
question of the marriage tie between them, or of its 
dissolution, must be decided by the law of that coun- 
try. This would not be so, indeed, in a case where 
parties should go to another country temporarily for 
the purpose of evading the laws of their proper home ; 
but that was not charged against this Scotch mar- 
riage. As the marriage home was honestly intended 
to be Scotch the union became a Scotch union, and 
as the parties continued to reside in Scotland until 
the divorce that decree ought to be judged, in Eng- 
land or elsewhere, by the Scotch law. 

The question is one often arising in this country, 
where it daily happens that parties marry in one 
State intending to live in another, or go, after a 
divorce pronounced, to a different State to reside. 
Additional reason for considering a divorce which is 
valid where granted to be valid everywhere in the 
land is found in the clause of the Constitution which 
requires the courts of each State to give ‘‘full faith 
and credit” to the judgments and decrees of every 
other State. But the question has been very em- 
barrassing. 

Now as to another point. The Christian Union 
has recently urged that the policy of Congress in 
dealing with polygamy in Utah as if it were mere 
bigamy is weak and inefficient; there should be a 
judicious but strong law dealing with it in its own 
name and character. In the Farnie case, the lawyer 
who contended against the Scotch divorce argued 
that it would never do to allow such questions to be 
settled for England by the various laws of foreign 
countries, for, that would enable a Turk, or the 
subject of acountry recognizing polygamy to maintain 
his marriages in England. One of the judges answered 
this argument in these words : 


‘Now as Mr. Fooks (the lawyer) has referred to what is 
called marriage in a country where polygamy is the law. I 


' must take the opportunity of saying that there is no analogy 


whatever between the union of aman and a woman ina 


country where polygamy is allowed and the union of a man 


and a woman in a Christian country. Marriage, in the con- 
templation of every Christian community, is the union of one 
man and one woman to the exclusion of all others. No such 
provision is made, no such relation is created, in a country 
where polygamy is allowed; and if one of the numerous 
wives of a Mohammedan should come to this country and 
marry here she could not be indicted for bigamy, for our 
laws do not recognize marriage solemnized in that country 
—a union falsely ca..ed marriage—as a marriage to be recog- 
nized in our Christian country.” 


Perhaps when next a Mormon is indicted, as Rey- 
nolds and Miles lately were, under the meager law 
against ‘‘ bigamy in the territories” his counsel will 
cite this decision. 


NOTES 


The Christian Union makes provision this week for the 
varied tastes of its readers by the presentation of an unusual 
range of topics from the pens of some of our most popular 
writers. H..H. figures in a series of articles in her charac- 
teristic vein descriptive of life and travel in Norway, full of 
those charming bits of scenery and captivating studies of 
character with which she long ago familiarized her readers; 
Dr. Haydn makes a plea for systematic instead of spasmodic 
giving, and urges that the Lord’s business ought to have the 
benefit of the best business principles; Dr. Crummell indi- 
cates some of the causes of “‘ Skepticism Among the Negroes,” 
and shows how some such result as the present state of affairs 
grew naturally out of the emancipation of the race; Mrs. 
Bradford finds in the English novelist Blackmore a writer 
of rare vigor and range of imagination, who discloses behind 
the hard lines of fact in human life the poetry of higher 
motive and sacrifice; Dr. Buttles uses his admirable powers 
of portrait painting to pass before his audience some figures 
with which most pastors have had a more or less trying ac- 
quaintance ; Miss Skeel makes a suggestion which Sunday- 
school teachers will do well to study; Mr. Thayer goes be- 
hind the beauty of this attractive season to discover that soul 
of nature without which all its manifestations are meaning- 
less; and Carl Spencer enumerates the riches which many 
overlook but which make up our true wealth. In ‘‘ Books 


| thirsty public. 


| charm of home life are inevitably sacrificed. 


and Authors” Mr. Mabie reviews Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s ad- . 
mirable book on Carlyle. Miss Pollard contributes a season- 
able poem tothe ‘‘Home;” Mrs. Bryson some seasonable 
hints on the furnishing of bed-rooms; there is another in 
the series of Norse stories, and other entertaining matter. 


We have reached theseason of the year when the poor man 
and his family find it almost impossible to live in their home. 
Where shall they go? Into the streets; that is the only 
place left forthem. What will they find there? Nothing 
but people in the same condition as themselves; perhaps a 
little better, perhaps a little worse. What shall the man who 
has more of this world’s goods than is necessary for his own- 
comfort do for these unfortunates? Provide amusement for 
them which will keep them from the dram-shop, from the “‘gar- 
den,” where the little surplus, if it is surplus, is spent. How 
shall this be done? By giving him music is one way. With all 
the public parks in our city, we have music but in one. Yet 
any thoughtful person who goes through the poorer parts of 
the city must have forced upon his mind that the love of music 
even poverty could not crush, as he has watched some little 
barefoot child try to dance to the music of the much-con- 
demned hand-organ, while father and mother looked on 
smnilingly, and even with pride. Ask any of the members of 
the street bands where their collections are largest, and you 
will find it is where the poorer classes live. Will not some 
large-hearted philanthropist furnish music for some of our 
parks where the poor can go without the expense of car fare? 
Excursion trips of one or two hours out of the city after work- 
ing hours are another way. We have excursions for the day- 
time, but working men and girls can rarely attend at that 
time. Let the same boats be used, leaving convenient docks 
after six o’clock, and making a trip up the river, through 


the Sound or Narrows, returning at nine or ten o’clock. 


Rested, cheered and comforted by the thought that there is 
thought for their comfort and well-being in the hearts of their 
more fortunate fellow mortals, life wil] be more to them than 
the mere earning a living and having a little ‘‘ fun.” 


The heated term is again upon us. As a result the throng 
moving up and down our great thoroughfares and past our — 
important centers of travel is frequently incommoded by 
thirst. Hence the call for the public drinking fountain. The 
ice-water fountain of the Business Men’s Moderation Society 
did excellent service last year, and the society deserves praise 
for the effort to meet a long-felt public want. The munici- 
pal government which has established fountains in some of 
the parks and elsewhere has likewise been mindful of the 
So far as they have gone they have done 
well. But where there is now one fountain there should be 
many. It is not too much to say that where we have now a 
score there should be an hundred. What is needed is a sys- 
tem of public drinking fountains for man and beast extending 
over the entire city. Whether the multiplication of foun- 
tains be effected by the municipal government, by some ex- 
isting society or by a new association is not material, pro- 
vided the work is done. The iron fountain is cheap and — 
would answer well for most locations. Where it is possible 
to enlist the aid of art to beautify an object of so great use- 
fulness it is desirable todoso. A copious supply of good 
water at the drinking fountain, the railway station, car and 
steamer the public should have. Let there be, then, more 
fountains flowing during the burning days of summer, or— 
better still—an adequate system of drinking fountains for man 
and beast extending over the entire city. On the ground of 
health, comfort and utility such an interest appeals to every 
citizen. 


This is the age of experiments in the direction of economi- 
cal living. A new scheme is on foot at Winchester, Mass., by 
which it is proposed to cover a considerable piece of land 
with handsome houses which are to be without either 
kitchens or cooks. It is proposed to erect a dining-room in 
the center of the grounds, at which all persons occupying the 
buildings will take their meals, the tables to be arranged in 
family groups, and private dining-rooms to be furnished to 


| such as desire them. The great defect in all these schemes is 


that at some point the seclusion and privacy which are the 
Nevertheless, 
all such experiments are likely to bear some good fruit in the 
practical working out of the problem of living, which is the 
one question that every generation must answer for itself. 


Quite a notable event in journalism is the consolidation 
of the ‘“‘ Nation” with the weekly edition of tbe ‘‘ Evening 
Post.” It will retain its name as heretofore and will have 
the same general editorial management, with an increased 
staff of contributors. Its political tone and literary standard 
will remain unchanged. The ‘“‘ Nation” has been a persist- 
ent pessimist, but its gloom has always been mitigated by 
independence and a degree of intelligence far too rare among 
our newspapers. It has treated many questions with the 
highest ability, and if it were to be discontinued it would be 
greatly missed by a constituency®of exceptionally thought- 
ful people. That it will continue to speak for American 
scholarship we have no doubt, and that it will find a wide 
audience in its new formis our hearty wish. That it may 
become cheerful is perhaps too mush to ask. 


= 


_ It is very pleasant to read that Mr. George William Curtis 
was the principal guest of Harvard University at its annual 
commencement last week and received from this venerable 
institution the honorary degree of LL.D. Mr. Curtis has 
long been a shining illvstration of what the scholar can do — 
in politics. The lives of few men in this generation have 


been so stimulating to young men in college as that of Mr. 
Curtis. His courage, independence, culture and charming 
eloquence have made him quite a unique figure in our pub- 
lic life. 


The machine politicians call him ‘‘ unpractical” 
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and very likely he is, but so long as the country is crowded ) undertake to push with a long and unwieldy cue a 


‘with practical men political writers and speakers of Mr. 
Curtis’s class of mind will not be too numerous. We need as 
many such men as we can develop to stir the sluggish atmos- 
phere of our political thought. 


The act for the better protection of children which has 
just come into effect ought to be rigorously enforced, espe- 
cially that clause which forbids the sale or delivery of liquor 
of any description to children under sixeen years. In the 
relations between society and children the obligations are all 
on the side of society, and the most scrupulous and consci- 
entious discharge of those obligations is the only means by 
which society can free itself from responsibility for misery 
which now presses upon child life the world.over, and is one 
of the dark thipgs of God’s providence. 


Mr. Howells and Mr. Aldrich have both received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts from Yale College. Harvard lost a 
first-class opportunity of recognizing the best literary talent 
in its proximity. Of course the degree cannot work any 
harm to either of these gentlemen and it may do good by 
showing that one college at least knows where to place its 
honors. 


Father Curci’s last book has had the good fortune to be put 
on the Index Expurgatorius. This is the best possible adver- 
tisement that any literary work can have. The list includes 
a large number of the masterpieces of modern literature. and 
no literary man could wish to be in better society than 
that in which he is placed when this absurd decree goes forth 
against him. | 


If ‘‘ Easy L.,” the author of thearticle, ‘‘A Home Blessing,” 
published in The Christian Union of June 22d, will send her 
address to this office, she will confer a favor upon the editors. 


SOCIAL LIFE AT SEA. 
(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ) 


NHE chief interest of an ocean voyage, now that the 
sea itself has grown to be such an old and familiar 
story, lies in the peculiar social life which it develops. 
The steamship, for the eight or ten days of the trip, be- 
comes a little world. The passenger list at the start 
is full of tremendous possibilities. People previously 
unknown to each other, and gathered from the four 
quarters of the globe, are thrown into the closest pro- 
pinquity; sometimes to their mutual delight—as fre- 
quently, perhaps, to their mutual disgust. One’s room- 
mate, as long as he is an unknown quantity, is an ob- 
ject of curious speculation. What are his habits? 
How much room will he take up? Will he have a 
trunk—or perhaps two trunks—or only a bag? Will it 
be safe to leave one’s purse and tooth-brush unprotected ? 
Will he be ill? Or, worse than all, will he turn out 
like little Hicks in the ‘‘ Lady of the Aroostook,” or like 
one of our own shipmates whom providence has as- 
signed to the room of a sober and engaging young Eng- 
lishman, an inebriate? These are not the least of the 
risks of ship life. To be obliged to share one’s cabin, 
which is at best only six feet square, with a person who 
is not only uncongenial but whose manners are posi- 
tively odious, is one of the severest inflictions that can 
befall the ocean traveler. ‘‘ You have no idea,” says a 
lady to me at this moment, referring to her companion, 
‘* what a trial that old person is to me. It requires all 
my courage and philosophy to endure her.” 

The ‘‘old person” in question is an aged and not 
very cleanly Irishwoman who is returning to her home 
after forty-one years’ absence. She seems to have been 
put on board like a case of goods by her fond relatives 
in America, and consigned to the tender care of the 
stewardess or whoever might chance to pick her up. 
Failing to recollect the name of the lady with whom 
she rooms, she addresses the latter as ‘‘ Mistress, dear,” 
and interrupts her slumbers at daybreak by ill-timed 
questions about the state of the weather and the speed 
of the ship. If we can eliminate the humor of the sit- 
uation, her case is really a pathetic one. The poor old 
body sits in the little deck cabin, mumbling her feeble 
replies to the questions which some of the ladies kind- 
ly address to her, and expressing her hopeful confi- 
_ dence that, although it is so long since she has visited 
her ‘native country, nothing will be changed. One 
wonders, indeed, what will be unchanged, and if when 
she finds her old friends gone and nothing whatever 
familiar she will not feel that she herself has outlived 
her generation. ad 

Our life on shipboard is tranquil to the last degree. 
We breakfast between eight and nine, lunch at twelve, 
dine at five, and sup, if we please, at nine or thereafter. 
The menu is varied, and the food is generally well 
cooked. Owing to the frequency of the meals, there be- 
ing also a one o’clock lunch and a seven o’clock dinner 
for such as tannot get to the first tables, the service 
is somewhat hurried, and we have the consciousness 
that one enjoys in the average New-York restaurant of 
eating under pressure. On deck the staple diversions 
are shuffle-board and gossip. Shuffle-board is a com- 
bination of hop-scotch and billiards. A number of 
squares are chalked out on the deck and the players 


wooden disc into one of the squares, or, by making it 
hit one of the adversary’s discs, to throw the latter 
out. This amusement, however, is fleeting and tem- 
porary, and is undertaken by only a minority of the 
passengers in smooth weather, whereas everybody gos- 
sips at all times. 
ple endeavor to identify their fellow passengers by sur- 
reptitiously comparing the passenger-lists with the 
initials on the backs of the steamer chairs. When it 
happens, however, as it not infrequently does, that the 
people are sitting in chairs which are not their own, 
confusion is liable to occur which it will take the 
whole voyage to straighten out. For the most part, I 
fancy, it is harmless enough and concerns only the 
identity of the passengers, their motives in traveling, 
etc.; but once in a while one intercepts glances and 
overhears whispers that are not wholly kind or char- 
itable, and that do not indicate the most entire cor- 
diality among the people. 

In point of fact there is less sociability than I have 
ever seen on shipboard. The weather has served well 
enough to promote it, the sea having been smooth 
and the atmosphere foggy, but the social elements 
themselves have been inharmonious. Our company, 


for instance, comprises the Roman Catholic Bishop of 


Santa Fé with several Roman Catholic clergymen; a 
Presbyterian minister from Philadelphia on his way 
to study the McAll mission work in Paris; the Presi- 
dent of a Western college with the President of 
several Western banks and railways, en route for Ice- 
land, where they are proposing to make some scien- 
tific investigations; a celebrated Irish agitator; a 
leading actress of the ‘‘ Billee Taylor” troupe, lately 
performing in New York with her husband; Prof. 
R. A. Proctor with his newly married wife and two 
small step-children, and a young Englishman who, so 
far as I can understand the relationship, is cousin to 
the lady who would have been the Duchess of Rich- 
mond if she had lived. He is a clever enough young 
fellow, eighteen years old, with a propensity for travel 
which his father gratified last year by sending him to 
Australia and this year by a trip to the States. Be- 
sides these celebrities there is an odd assortment of 
English, Scotch, Americans, Spaniards, Germans and 
Jews, including the usual numberof men who frequent 
the smoking-room, drink whiskey, play poker and 
sell pools on the ship’s run. It is not strange, perhaps, 
that these elements should not coalesce. 

The smoking-room in ocean steamers is the demor- 
alizing feature of the ship. The amount of liquor 
which the steward carries into it is simply appalling.; 
while the gambling which goes on there from morning 
till night is a proper subject for investigation by 
whoever has supervision of the morals of the high 
seas. For my part I cannot understand why if lotteries 
are forbidden in New York and Liverpool they should 
be tolerated on a ship plying between these two 
ports. Ido not need to comment on the fact that 
the winner of yesterday’s pool, amounting to eight 
or nine pounds sterling, was a young girl eighteen 
years old. 

The ship life, even apart from the passengers, is not 
without its interest, and as this is a flush decked ves- 
sel, and all the operations of the sailors are carried on 
among the passengers, it may be studied with some 
care. The heaving of the log, the setting and taking 


in of sail, even the tarring of a rope are always sure | 


to attract a group of people and furnish them with 
conversation for a brief time. What is especially note- 
worthy is the civility of the officers and crew. One 
never saw a more affable man than the captain, who 
combines with his courtesy the most excellent seaman- 
ship; while all his subordinates are models of polite- 
ness. Even the children, of whom we have on board 
several peculiarly troublesome specimens, are not 
scolded, and when the worst of them the other day 
climbed up the bulwarks and threatened to throw her- 
self in the water the sailors exercised all their arts of 
persuasion before they would resort to force. The old 
quartermaster who has been at sea fifty years finds the 
thirty or forty emigrants whom we have on board his 
principal source of difficulty. ‘*‘ Why, sir,” he said to 
me last night, ‘‘I’ve had more trouble with these few 
in keeping them where they belong than with the 
whole 1,400 we brought over on our last trip. After 
they’ve been over to America for a little while they 
think they’re as good as anybody else, and there’s no 
keeping them from gving all over the ship.” Evidently 
the quartermaster has yet to learn the Irish-American’s 
idea of equality and the rights of man. 

And so ‘‘over the deep blue sea” we sail to our 
destination; becoming in our ten days on ship- 
board so used to its life that it seems as though we 
ought go sailing on and on like the Flying Dutchman 
without ever reaching port. It has its charms, it is 
true; but with most people it is an experience only to 
be endured, and to be rejoiced in when it is over. 

E. McC. 


On BoarpD SHIP, 
Atlantic Ocean, June 18th. [ 


It begins the first day out, when peo- 


THE HEART OF NATURE. 
By 8. H. THAYER. 
H! it is rest to breathe 
The airy spirit of the wood, 
To hear the music of its solitude, | 
Brooklet and bird, to pluck and wreathe 
The virgin flowers, fair sisterhood 
That summer suns bequeath. 


Soulless? Nay, Nature’s deep 

With the embosomed secrets of the mind ; 

In her lone grandeur and her gloom, behind 
The ever-restless currents, sleep, 

To wake at touch of kindred heart, a kind 
Beneficence, to keep— 


Beyond the world’s annoy— 
A refuge where man craves her loves, 
_ And seeks a wilder fréedom as he roves 
In sweet delight, like any boy, 
Or where, as in perplexity, he moves, 
She quickens him with joy. 


She (mother of us all) 
Spreads her wide wings, and kindly broods 
Over his waywardness of differing moods, 
Soothes his vain longings, hears the call 
Of his mute voice for harmony, and floods 
Him with her answering thrall. 


Not harshly does she chide 

When he, bereft of some dear hope, 

Pleads her to comfort him, nor bids him grope 
In loneliness when troubles bide, 

Or spirit faints, but strews on every slope, 
Her children beautified. 


For every grief a flower 

Is blown ; for every prayer there rests 

A shadow o’er him; wittingly she tests 
The soul, and blesses with a power, 

Lavieh of wealth, that his poor life inves 
With unimagined dower. | 


Say not, O doubting mind, 
That she is dumb, and cold, and dead ; 
That from her ancient deities is fled 
Their sceptered sovereignty ; nor find, 
In Science, thy divinity instead, : 
To her veiled beauty blind. 


Love rules in her great heart; 

No other potency can woo 

And hold to fealty, as she can do, 
Or sweetly stir, by any art, 

Such inly sympathy of love, so true, 
As she fain would impart. 


For love endows her now 
With passions for its childhood dreams, 
And now with poesy for Arcadian themes, 

When heart gives utterance to its vow, 
Until her bounteous bosom teems 

With blesséd overfiow. 


SLEEPY HoLLow, June, 1881. 


RINGERIGET. 


FROM CHRISTIANIA TO NORDHOUG. 


‘*°7 T will be fine. I smell it,” said my Norwegian 
maid, Katrina, thrusting her head out of the 
window, and wagging her nose up and down in the 
air. ‘‘I can tell by smell. Cannot you always tell 
by smell? It will be fine.” aS 
It really smelled only of rain, and the clouds, which 


had been dripping water at intervals ever since dawn, 


had just now ceased for a few moments only to shift 
place, and were still threatening and treacherous. But 
Katrina was restless as a child in her desire to set off ; 
rain made no more odds to her than to a duck ora 
tree toad; and she would have walked barefooted in 
it all the way from Christiania to Honefos, to see the 
country which King Ring had ruled and loved, 

‘‘We goto Ringeriget,” she exclaimed triumphantly 
to the porter as he shut our landau door. ‘‘ You not 
see us back in this Christiania for one week. Oh 
never I tink I see King Ring’s country.” 

‘*Tt is the most beautiful in all Norway,” replied the 
porter politely. ‘‘ We send all strangers to Honefos.” 

‘‘It is the most beautifulest in the whole world,” re-. 
torted Katrina sharply. ‘‘I have read it in the Frit- 
hiof Saga.” 


Upon which the porter who was not acquainted with | 


Sagas, in fact, had probably never before heard the 
word Saga, stared with an expression akin to alarm; 
and the quick-witted Katrina, catching the look and 
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- its significance, burst into a a laugh and chuckled as we 
drove off. 


‘¢Dat porter tink I am one fool.” 

Being led by the nose did not prove to be a misfortune 
in this instance; the storm rolled on and away before 
us, keeping a few miles ahead and steadily in the 
south west, to which we were going. The gray and 
white masses of its clouds and vapors made a superb 
background for the nearer lights and colors, and the 
shining drops of its showers had not done trembling 
on harebells and ferns where we came up with 
them. 

Along the north shore of the Christiania Fjord, past 
King Oscar’s cold white villa, and past scores of bright 
colored ones far prettier than his, past forests of 
spruce and fir seemingly unbroken, but really threaded 
by roads, and holding safe hidden many a home which 
is revealed to the highway only by a gay flutter of 
festal flags above the tree tops, goes the Ringeriget 
road, and comes soon to the little village of Sandvigen. 


- Sandvigen stands so close to the shore, it seems dab- 


bling in the water. A twitter of birds filled the air; 
fat little sparrows, round as balls; and myriads of a 
more slenderly built bird, a sort of sand-piper; noisy, 
tame, they hopped, ran, flew, perched; palings, bal- 
conies, water-edge, roofs, bushes, trees, doorsills—no 
spot or place was silent or empty; the village seemed 
alive, and the birds to be swarming like bees. The 
testimony of the little creatures’ fearlessness was 
stronger than words, and the chirping chorus of their 
innocent joy a hymn of praise to Sandvigen, in which 
the village might well take pride. Of all the beautiful 
simplicities in the Norwegian character there is none 
more lovable: than their kindness to animals. It is 
not only a native trait or impulse with them, it is an 


inculcated principle; every child is taught that to give | 
needless pain to any animal is a sin as well as a 


shame. 

The extraordinary methods of feeding horses in Nor- 
way seem, however, to be a somewhat abnormal out- 
growth of this praiseworthy and humane sentiment. 
When we first halted at Sandvigen, and our horses, 
plunging their heads into the sparkling water-troughs, 
began to drink eagerly, I wondered that they should 
be permitted to drink so early in the journey; but 
presently I wondered still more to see the driver 


emptying into each trough a large measure of oatmeal. 


‘*Did not the horses have their breakfast this morn- 
ing ?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, yes; but this is our custom.” 

It was not yet nine o’clock; barely an hour since 
we had left Christiania. To fill horses’ stomachs full 
of raw oatmeal porridge seems a strange preparation 
for a thirty miles’ drive; but they trotted off more 
merrily after their cold snack, and had before night 
two more. Three feeds and uncounted drinks be- 
tween aseven o’clock breakfast and an eight o’clock 
supper! No wonder Norway horses are fat. These 
oft-recurring nibbles of theirs become finally a by-word 
of amusement to travellers. 

‘* What are we stopping here for ?” is asked at some 
sudden halt. 

‘Oh, one of the horses wants a cooky, or a drink of 
water,” somebody replies, and with reason. 

Past Sandvigen the road begins to climb; the coun- 
try becomes more open and rolling; vivid green farms 


with red farmhouses, brown barns with bright red 


roofs; bits of brooks, and glimpses of rivers; rocky 
ridges, matted with moss, hung with ferns wad hare- 
bells; meadows white with white clover and yellow 
with buttercups, roadsides dotted with dandelions 
everywhere; wild corners and waste spaces bright 
with larkspur, tansy, and Canterbury bells, white and 
blue; fields of‘ green barley fringed round the edges 
with blazing pink fire-weed; one mile, two miles of 
this ; and suddenly the road bearing to the left brought 
us out on a narrow plateau, below which stretches a 
great bay of the Fjord, running out into distances of 
land so far away to west and south that they show 
only as capes and walls of blue haze. Here, on a 
wooded bank overhanging the water, is perched the 
little Humledal Inn; a low cottage, so white and shin- 
ing it seemed as if it also might have flowered out of 
the cliff. The yard was full of the carrioles and car- 


- Yiages of scores of travelers, who were gaily eating, 


drinking and laughing on the porches and in the 
rooms of the inn. Behind the inn is a forest of old 


trees with knotted and moss-bedded roots, and gnarled 


branches hanging low, almost to the ground. Winding 
paths through the wood lead to the edge of the cliff 
from which is a dazzling view of the Fjord and its 


-gouthern shores. At Humledal, the storm, like all 


other travelers, had halted a little, and spite of our 
cautious lagging we soon overtook it; nothing for it 
now but to shut up our carriage and make the best of 
the darkness, and of chance glimpses through the 
small side windows. Great knots of scarlet mountain- 
ash berries flashed out as we passed ; glistening saxi- 
frage and bluebells blowing in the wet wind; long 
of scarlet lowering them- 


selves step by step down precipice walls, and feeling 
about in the air for their next foothold. 

Spin! spin! Daughter, spin! 

The bridegroom wiil be coming in! 

The daughter spinned. Her tears was running!» 

The bridegroom did not coming !” 
broke out Katrina, weary of the closed carriage, and 
unable to hold her tongue another minute. 

‘‘Dat is one of nicest Swedish songs,” she said. 
‘‘Do you like to have me sing ? dere are two-three 
verses more if I could remember; but I cannot to re- 
member.” 

Then she repeated it in Swedish ; and as she did so 
I fell to wondering how the seeds of popular ballads 
are carried in the air from land to land, from age to 


age. Only a few weeks before, on the Ayrshire Coast, 


I had heard the Scotch cousin of this song. 
** The bride she came out o’ the byre, 
And aye, as she dichtit her cheeks, “ 
Sings, I’m to be married the morn, 
An’ there’s neither blankets nor sheets.” 

‘* Ain’t dat funny now ?” said Katrina. ‘‘ It is every- 
where same ting.” 

_ ‘*T know another song about de—what you call it 
where dere isn’t any spring; where water be in round 
place ?” 

Well?” 

“Yes! well. Dat be it. The well, it say to Rose 
Marie, ‘Come down and I be your looking-glass.’ He 
say she must come as fast as the wind comes, and 
untie her little shoe, and the string what fastens her 
stocking, and bath her white little feets, and her 
cheeks red; and back in the woods is one that can 
steal hearts. That are her bridegroom.” 

‘*This have such nice air on it; my husband he was 
awful fond when I could sing dat air.” 

‘“‘Did you ever go to Kentooky?” she continued. 
‘*You know; where dem blackies are. There is such 
nice song of dat. 

When I was in green valley way in old Kentooky.’ 


‘*Dat is nicest song I heard in all time I was in Amer- 
ica,” and she sang a few bars of the familiar old 
melody, watching my face closely. 

‘Is dat right ?” she said. ‘‘I have it of dem blackies 
demselves. I go always when I get chance to hear 
dem blackies in New York.” | 

‘*Oh, very right, Katrina,” I exclaimed, and I made 
her sing it again and again for me. 

‘‘What for you laugh at me, if I sing it right ?”. she 
asked with an aggrieved expression, and I found it 
hard to explain to the simple-minded creature just 
why it was so droll to hear, sung in broken English, 
in Norway, an American Negro melody of the order 
of ‘‘ old Kentook.” 

At Nags, a few miles farther on the same high bank 
of the Fjord, is another winsome, cheery little white 
cottage, kept as an inn; it has big red barns, and a 
fantastic granary standing high up from the ground 
on six carved legs like overgrown piano-legs. Porches 
wreathed with vines and flowers in every window 
gave it the expression of a summer villa; only the 
carrioles and carriages and lounging drivers by the 
roadside told that it was an inn. 

Just beyond this, the road begins to zigzag slowly 
down to the level of the Fjord; we seemed to be 
winding down among the chimney tops of the houses 
below us; at every turn looking down on a new red 
roof in its inclosure of green fields. 

Here the Fjord narrows and branches; across one 
of the branches is built a long bridge—part bridge, part 
causeway, and part solid- ground; two small islands 
being built into it midway across. Here lies the ham- 
let of Sundvolen, in a peerless spot at the head of one 
Fjord, the crossing of two, at foot of the mountain 
Krogleven. From this mountain King Ring used to 
overlook the whole fair valley of his domain, walled 
to the west by the Goustafjeld, and bearing in its 
bosom two Fjords, the Tyri and Holz. To this day 
the view from Krogleven is called for him—Kongen’s 
Udsigt (King’s View); and never, so long as the Frit- 
hiofs Saga is known among men, will the memory of 
King Ring be separated from these shining waters and 
meadows. 

The Fjords have even greater charm in southern 
Norway than in the stern hill country of the north. 
They lie like lakes, wind like rivers, glide like brooks 
in meadows ; open to the sun, friendly and free ; never 
seeming to thrust or crowd, as they must where moun- 
tains of rock hem and hinder, and compel them to 
cleave their way. In these low-lying lands they ap- 
pear only to woo; there is a perpetual suggestion of 
embrace and joyful surrender in the blending and in- 
tertwining of their bright waters with the fields and 
forests which they keep green. They fringe out, as it 
were, in myriads of miniature bays and coves far up 
in the inland-meadow country, as if they overflowed or 
trickled in by chance; or had wandered creating new 
channels in capricious graciousness, now here, now 
there. Seen from great heights the country watered by 
them looks like a surface of green upon which glitter- 


ing embroidery of silver has been wrought in colossal 
fern-leaf patterns. This seems a comparison out of 
degree, but there is nothing in nature except the fern 
leaf that has such delicate ins and outs and so numer- 
ous branches of branches as a Norway Fjord. 

The Sundvolen Inn is a pretty cottage with deep 
porches, a great shady garden on one side, and on the 
other a meadow stretching down to the shore of the 
Fjord. A party of Germans and of Danes were tak- 
ing their dinners on the porch; fresh fish, white flaky - 
potatoes, strawberries and cream, sweet fresh butter 
and good bread are a choice dinner at the Sundvolen 
Inn in August; all neatly served on small round tables 
with the whitest of Norwegian linen for table-cloths 
and napkins. Here we took our nooning; the horses 
had a big feed of oats and Katrina of green apples. 
When the time came to set off she appeared, to my 
consternation, loaded down with small green apples; 
at least a peck tied up in her pocket handkerchief, 
each hand full, and the oan part of one—if not two—in 
her mouth. 

‘‘Dem is good,” she said thickly, swinging the 
knobby bundle with a triumphant air. 

‘*But, Katrina!” I cried, ‘‘you will be ill. They 
are not ripe. You must not eat them. I cannot per- 
mit it. 

‘‘T did not steal, they were on ground. I can take > 
alll want. The landlord said it to me,” she replied 
eagerly, clutching her treasures and mistaking the 
nature of my remonstrance. 

‘No, no,” I repeated. -‘‘ You must not eat them. 
They are not ripe. They make people very ill.” 

With unutterable scorn she replied, 

‘‘T have eat twice more as is in dis handkerchief 
while I wasin garden. Youshall seeI will not be sick. 
Dis kind of apple do not grow in America,” she added 
slyly, holding out to me one of the wretched little 
gnarly things, not bigger than a marble. Neverthe- 
less I compelled her to throw them away, and she was 
sulky all the afternoon, either from resentment or 
colic, or both. 

Next to Sundvolen comes Vik, a farming town, 
spread out in a fine amphitheater of south-west 
facing slopes, on which harvests must sun them- 
selves finely, and next to Vik comes the village of 
Nordhoug (North Hill) the most beautiful village in 


| Ringeriget. 


There is no knowing now which of all these hills 
and vales King Ring and Queen Ingeborg loved best; 
but if they did not spend many a summer day and | 
night on the southern terraces of this North Hill 
they lost the best thing-in their kingdom. The hill is 
a plateau as well as a hill, and lies bent in a broad 
curve, rounding southward in the east and in the west, 
and embracing in this curve a superb sweep of lands 
whose green is broken only by spaces and winding 
lines of the blue water of the Fjords. Dark fir forests 
give emphasis and shade to the picture. Not a field 
is left waste; not a farmhouse looks poor or bare. In 
August there are wide fields of green barley waving, 
and fields, still wider, of rye in the sheaves—high 
grotesque sheaves tied upon poles, the full ends 
rounded out on one side till they look like bent old 
women hobbling in cloaks. 

‘*T calls dem Lager bier old vomens,” said Katrina. 
‘* Always Ihave to laugh; such fat Lager bier old 
vomens I did see in New York ; just like dese made of 
rye.” 

The fences are made of slender poles set upright by 
twos and threes a few feet apart; tied aslant on these 
are other poles, or boughs, or odds and ends of sticks, 
tied with slender green withes of birch or beech; 
many of these twig withes have leaves left on them 
which add to the picturesqueness of the slanting 
fences. 

In Nordhoug is one of the famous old churches of © 
Norway, built in 1582; the high pulpit and its winding 
stair carved and painted in gay colors, after a Byzan- 
tine pattern which must have been brought from Con- 
stantinople by some of those old Freebooters, the Har- 
alds and Olafs; or perhaps they brought the pulpit 
itself; they had room enough in their great Jagts for 
anything they took a fancy to steal. 

In the cellar of this church lies, ‘‘ balsamized,” Mad- 
ame Anna Kolbjornsdatten, one of the heroines of Nor- 
wegian history. In 1716, when SWeden and Norway 
were at swords’ points with each other, Anna Kolb- 
jornsdatten’s husband was the pastor of the Nordhoug . 
church. A company of Swedish dragoons, on their 
way to plunder the Kongsberg silver-mines, halting at 
Nordhoug were quartered in the parsonage and the 
houses near by. 

Madame Anna lavished on her unwelcome guests 
such hospitality in the matter of brandy that she very 
soon had them all helplessly drunk. Meanwhile she 
had sent off a quick-witted, swift-footed, maid-servant 
to give warning to a small detachment of Norwegian 
troops posted in the neighborhood. They at once 
marched to the spot, surrounded the houses, and 
killed or took prisoners all the Swedes. For this 
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Madame Anna was held in high honor. Her portrait 
and her husband’s are on the walls of the church. She 
‘had a handsome face, with black hair, and black eyes 
bright and shrewd enough to make any blue-eyed 
Swede lose his head. To look at her now in the cellar, 
however; one can hardly believe that it is she; and 
her husband who lies beside her looks still more un- 
like himself according to his portrait on the walls 
above. But this may be in part owing to his having 
by some accident lost his nose, which gives him a sin- 
gularly abject and sinister expression. 

Whatever might have been the old Norwegian pro- 
cess of balsamizing, it makes ghastlier mummies than 
even Egypt can show. Four other members of the 
Kolbjornsdatten family were honored with the dubious 
advantages of this preserving process; and their 
closed coffins lie side by side with Anna and her hus- 
band in the cellar. It is an awesome and ill-favored 
place, not more than ten feet square; barely deep 
enough for a man to stand upright, and lighted only 
by one narrow opening to the outside, over which the 
grass roots have grown so knotted and tangled that 
little light can get through. A trap-door in the floor 
of a small room to right of the altar is the only other 
opening. Lifting this trap-door one may go down, if 
he will, on a rickety ladder which rests close to the 
heads of.the coffins; so close, in fact, that he need not 
go fully down to see the weird and ghastly faces. 
Katrina fairly danced with terror at the thought of my 
going down, Clapping her fingers to her eyes, she 
cried, 

“Not for all that is in dis world I go down dat 
place. Oh, come out; come out. What for look at 
dead vomens? No business to be dead vomens out-of 
ground!” and she ran, pale and quaking, into the 
ehurch, flung herself on a seat and buried her face in 
her hands. 

The peasant who was doing the honors of his church 
and its underground representatives laughed heartily 
and said to her a few words in Norwegian, on which 
she answered him sharply, sprang up, walked swiftly 
to the trap-door and made as if she would go down; 
but it was more than her nerves could stand. Again 
she retreated, shuddering, and sank into a seat in the 
church. 

“What did the man say to you, Katrina ?” I asked, 
as we drove away. 

‘He say that goods are not afraid of ghosts, only 
the bads are afraid; I must be bad. And I tell to 


him that [ am not afraid, I can go down, only I do not 
the Lord’s work. With a method that made it certain 


like such places; it is the air that makes many peoples 
sick. Itink to go down, but [| could not put one of 
my foots on dat step. I tink I be sick as often when 
I tink on dat place.” And she shuddered again. 

The parsonage in which the valiant Anna lived is 
standing yet, opposite the church; and the present 
pastor of Nordhoug lives in it. Jt has been much 
added to and improved, and is now a pretty country 
house. ‘The living-room has the same log walls it had 
in Anna’s day; they are painted ofa delicate blue 
color and hung with pictures, but many old bullet- 
holes are to be seen in them still. 
charming instance of a simple Norwegian home room. 
It has windows to east, south and west, two on a side. 


The floor, walls, ceiling are all of wood; the walls and | 


ceilings pale blue; the floor of oiled pine; skins and 
home-made rugs in plenty; comfortable lounges and 
chairs; tables strewn with books and shelves of books 
on the wall; a piano and piles of music. The whole 
expression of the room is of a life of simple fashions, 
content, and culture. 


SYSTEMATIC GIVING. 
By H. C. Haypn, D.D. 


T is reported of the late Mr. Merriam, of Springfield, 
Mass., that in the presence of several persons dis- 
cussing methods of beneficence, and giving their ex- 
perience with a certain per cent. of income, he said, 
for substance, that he could never get on in that way, 
put must give as the spirit moved on each particular 
occasion. He seems to have been opposed to method 
in beneficence, and so are many who are by no means 
as open-handed. Mr. Merriam was, as I suppose, an 
exceptionally generous man; and it may be that his 
stewardship was duly cared for, so that at length the 
*‘well done” of the Master, so grateful to one whose 
life-work is ended, fell sweetly on his ear. We will 
gladly believe it so. We just as willingly concede 
that, with here and there one, it may be true of others 
moving in the same plane. 

But to the question of spontaneity in beneficence as 
affected by method we have this to say: not many 
men can be trusted to meet their stewardship in that 
way. Many a generous man—as he thinks himself— 
making no figures, but giving as occasion offers and 
he happens to feel or to be able at that moment, would 
be surprised to learn how small a per cent. of his in- 
come he hasreally givenaway. This is a fair inference 
from the confession of many, and the large increase of 


fullness of resource. 


The room is 


portant and the most deserving of attention. 
phase of it—~. e., in the black race—has, I fear, es- | 
. was ofttimes a necessity. Ambitious men pushed to 
Tempted by the brilliant openings present- 


their giving where a definite per cent. has been adopt- 
ed and a benevolence account opened. While, on the 
other hand, the average man would find himself still 
more in fault were he to compare his actual—not his 
supposed—giving with the tenth of his income. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to see how sponta- 
neity in beneficence is interfered with by method. The 
man who lays aside as the Lord’s the tenth, the fifth, 
or the third of his income, from which to meet the calls 
of beneficence, has still to exercise his judgment in its 
prayerful distribution ; and it is still possible that, be- 
yond this, on occasions of moment, he may break some 
costly box of precious ointment on the Saviour’s head, 
and do it on the impulse of the moment. There are 
those who would put this latter act before the former 
in divine acceptableness. But why is impulse in giv- 
ing a more worthy thing than deliberate and conscien- 
tious method? Which has the deeper spring, the more 
heavenly source? Why this premium on impulse just 
here, when it is discounted as a principle of life else- 
where? Besides, it is overlooked that a man may be 
as free and spontaneous in his method as in anything 
else. He may bind himself with all the freedom of love 
to do a certain thing for Christ; then, out of love for 
Christ—lest selfishness, or some unworthy mood, or an 
ambitious venture tempt him to close his hand where 
it ought to be open—he may say, with utmost sponta- 
neity, ‘‘Such a per cent. of my income shall in no case 
be perverted from religious uses, in the extension of 
the kingdom and in acts of charity.” Lest love be de- 
frauded of its rights he ties the hands of selfishness 
and greed, and does it freely. 

One word more. The question often arises, How is it 
that business men, who owe so much to method in their 
own affairs, are found to oppose method in the Lord’s 
business? They may be slaves of detail in their offices, 
or they exact as much of others in their behalf. They do 
not, many of them, trust to luck, and neglect a careful 
scrutiny of details and the adoption of methods. The 


| fact is, the Lord’s work is suffering because his people 


do not put Bible principles into the use of material 
wealth, and do not keep a benevolence account, secing 
to it that some definite per cent. of income, to be gauged 
by their ability, is sacredly set aside for the support 
of Christian ordinanees and the spread of the Gospel. 


| How is anybody to know that he is doing his duty if he 


keeps no account of his income and no account of his 
beneficence? It thus becomes quite possible for a man 


whose ability to give has been greatly increased to 


move on with no sensible enlargement of his gifts to 


that business prosperity meant gain to the cause of 


Christ there would come into business a hallowing 


purpose, and into the treasury of the Lord a greater 


earth? By no means as a matter of course, but only 
as the disciples of Christ so will it to be and plan to 
to make it so. 


SKEPTICISM AMONG ‘THE NE. 
GROES. 


By tHe Rey. Arex. D.D. 


NE of the significant facts connected with the 
emancipation problem of 1862 is the number of 
studies which it has brought to the notice of thinkers 
concerning the Negro, his nature, capacity, character 
and tendencies. 
cal nature, some statistical, some educational, very 
many moral and spiritual. 
ters, the religious aspects of the case have failed to at- 
tract that minute attention which the subject demands. 
The political status of the race has absorbed almost 
exclusive attention, and so thrust aside some of the 
higher and more important views. 
The religious character of a people is the most im- 
But one 


caped notice. Irefer to the growth of skepticism in 
colored society in Amcrica. ~ 

First, let me explain what I mean by ‘‘colored soci- 
ety.” ‘ What I wish to designate by this phrase is that 
class of colored people found in all our large cities, who 
by culture, literary attainments, refinement and wealth 
have risen to superiority and may not inaptly be 
termed ‘‘society.” It is a circle which includes busi- 
ness men, druggists, schvol-teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
newspaper men, dress-makers, clerks, politicians and 
clergymen. 

The American world knows but little of this class. 
It knows ‘‘ Jim Crow” and ‘‘ Lucy Long,” but it does 
not know, and often does not wish to know, any other 
class, and certainly does not know ‘‘colored society ”; 
has never seen colored ladies and gentlemen. 

But, notwithstanding this ignorance, this class ex- 
ists, has long existed, and is increasing every year. 
In New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and indeed 


in all the large cities, west,(on the Atlantic seaboard 
and south, there is a class of colored citizens refined 


Does the revival of business | 
mean the enlargement of the kingdom of heaven upon | 
} rious ennobling influences, have risen to a plane of in- 


Some of these studies are of a politi- | 


Save in some special quar- | 
which has characterized the more recent training of 


superior colored men. 


in manners, who cultivate literature, read the best 
magazines, and strive to keep pace with the higher 
culture of the age. Among this class there is, I regret 
to say, a large growth of skepticism. A few facts, 
perchance, may serve to make the case more real: 

The writer, though born in America, has lived a 
long time abroad. A few years ago, on his return 
home, he visited several cities in different States to as- 
certain the condition of his people, and this was the 
result of his observations : 

Everywhere he found a number of educated men 
and women, some of them graduates of high schools 
and colleges; some business men; some clerks ; some 
professional men; very many, especially women, 
school-teachers. In most of these places he found a 


class rich in most of the elements which goto make 


up society. Literary clubs had been formed every- 
where. In the homes of young men the walls were 
hung with tasteful, not unseldom with costly pictures ; 
and the book-shelves were filled with the freshest 
literature of the day. But almost everywhere the in- 
fidel literature of the times, as represented in the 
works of Mill, Huxley and Tyndall, was conspicuous ; 
and the avowal was distinct and unequivocal of addic- 
tion to such studies and of belief in their dogmas. 
Men and women in frequent cases had no hesitancy in 
questioning the verity of the Scriptures, the reality of 


the life and character of Jesus, and the doctrine of — 


the atonement. It would be invidious and rude to 
mention names; but, in more than one place, the lead- 
ing, the masterful minds in society were men who 
rejected the Christian system. 

How, it may be asked, are we to account for this 
state of things ? 

First of all I may mention, as a prime cause, the 
wide divergence of the best of this people from their 
pulpits. Previous to emancipation, for a hundred 
years and more, well-nigh all the intellectual force of 
the race was in the pulpit. No matter what a black 
man’s character might be, the only scope for the exer- 
cise of talent, professionally, was preaching. The in- 
tellectual force of the pulpit was but little; because it 
was untrained and without sehooling. Scores if not 
hundreds of ministers could hardly read; many could 
not read at all. In very many pulpits of this people, 
north as well as south, the same mental poverty still 
maintains. - 

Since emancipation a large army of colored youth 
bas come forth from the schools and entered into life. 


_A host of intellectual people have sprung up, who have 


outgrown the crude and tumultuous systems of a 


former day. Indeed, ‘‘colored society,” to use the 
words of the psalmist, ‘‘has more understanding thanits 


teachers.” There is a class of colored men and women 
in the large cities more learned and better read than their 
average ministry. Their great leaders, uplifted by va- 


telligence which leaves the black pulpit far below them. 
The result is the most natural. 


of the educated mind is instant and extreme. The 


cultivated black man eannot accept the ignorant re- 


igion of his fathers. The grotesque and hysterical 


preaching of his pastor is both farcical and offensive. 


For the slave’s religion is different from the free man’s. 


The distorted and degrading teachings of the planta- 


tion are sure to be rejected by the black citizen en- 
dowed with the large franchises of the State, and 
reaching forth to the highest prerogatives of manhood. 

Another cause of this skepticism is the specialism 


That training has been for the 
most part narrow and limited. ; 

At the period of emancipation the needs of the race 
were so great, the opportunity so large, that there was 


| everywhere a rush of aspiring minds for place and po- 
sition. 


The temptation was irresistible to make a 
‘‘short cut” in the way of preparation. Perhaps it 


the front. 
ed, men made haste to get if but a partial fitness for 
professional life, and to raise themselves above the 
servility to which the race had hitherto been doomed. 
Hence we have clever doctors, aspiring lawyers, popu- 


lar orators ;. but, for the most part, trained in one line, — 


educated in a single groove. The result is the lack of 
that broad culture which comes from a regular course 
of study. Hence, one-sided in mental development, 
unacquainted with the*great masters of ‘‘ evidence,” 
unaccustomed to look at things from all points and on 
all sides, there is a strong revolt from the teachings 
they received in their youth ; there is a jealous scruti- 
ny and criticism of unscriptural conceptions and exag- 


erated statements; there is a captious questioning of | 


awry interpretations and ofttimes monstrous dogma. 
Then comes disgust; and then, in many cases, a final 


landing of the intelligent mind into doubt and infidel-’ 


To the above one other cause, more powerful 
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| In this, as in Roman> 
Catholic countries, when the ministry preach dreams — 
and fancies instead of plain Scriptural truth the revolt 
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and more pervasive than all the others, must now be 
added. It would be idle, nay, it would be unjust, the 
failure to state what, among al! classes of thinking 


colored men, is alleged as the main reason for this 


skeptical tendency. Everywhere the rationalistic and 
infidel mind holds up as its apology the former attitude 
of the American Church in relation to slavery; its too 
frequent delinquency now with respect to caste. The 
writer expresses, just here, no personal opinions. He 
confines himself to facts. And there can be no doubt 
that the bitter remembrances of slavery times ; and the 
color discrimination at the Lord’s table; and the exclu- 
sion‘of the dead from cemeteries’; and the colonization 
to the ‘‘ negro pew,” still lingering in not a few towns 
and cities ; and the separation of colored children apart 
by themselves in Sunday-schools;; and the rude treat- 
ment the race receives from Christian people in saloons, 
hotels and social life, have soured the hearts of hun- 
dreds, and produced the bitterest feelings against 
Christian churches, ministers and members. 


BLACKMORE. 
By Mary C. C. Braprorp. 


HOSE who desire to escape from the prosaic ele- 
ment which threatens to become dominant in our 
everyday life will find in Blackmore’s novels effectual 
means of so doing. They are open windows ovcrlook- 
ing an enchanted land, and, when looked through, the 


_ gazer is rewarded with wonderfully realistic glimpses 


of life under other conditions and in other ages than our 
own. His power in this direction is astonishing, and 
quite irresistible in its effect on the reader. He does 
not describe earlier centuries with the pen of a mudern, 
nor make the mistake of imparting the local color of 
his own time to scenes laid far back in the past. On 
the contrary, some of Blackmore’s romances read as if 
written by one born in the times of which he writes— 
by one whose heart has throbbed in unison with the 
absorbing interests of an actual present, whose pulse 


is stirred with the thought of threatened sanctities, 


whose life is vivified with brilliant hopes rapidly ap- 
proaching fruition. 

Notably is this true of ‘‘Lorna Doone.” Every de- 
tail is accurately indicative ; not one could be omitted 
without visible lessening of pictorial perfection. It is 
a book of rare charm in many respects, and so com- 
pletely complied with is every demand which could oc- 
cur to the most exacting novel reader that it is a diffi- 
cult matter to criticise without drawing upon the critic 
the charge of hypercriticism. Of plot there is abun- 
dance, and though the elements of mystery, murder, a 
child stolen by bandits, and other not by any means 
unusual methods of evolving a plot are employed, yet 
these timeworn instruments being set in motion by 


thoroughly novel personages, and amid scenery which | 


has not been made to pay tribute in the service of 
hackneyed descriptive writers, the result is a most 
original and delightful book. The power of the unfore- 
seen is most skillfully instanced in the last chapter of 
‘* Lorna Doone,” and the climax is one of intensest in- 
terest. The characterizations are viriie, and truth and 
delicacy are large factors in the forceful impression pro- 
duced. Now and then the characters indulge in charm- 


‘ingly naive self-revelations which, to those fond of the 


comparative method, suggest Shakespeare in the strong 
light thrown on causes, mostly unconscious to him who 
is ruled by them, which determine the grand resultant 
of life ; and they are even more like him who is called 
by the hero of this book ‘‘the great master William 
Shakespeare,” in the dramatic style, as opposed to 
the purely analytic, in which the revelations are 
made. 

A strongly marked vein of poetic insight runs through 


Blackmore’s works; poetic insight as distinguished. 


from the power of poetic description merely. The 
divinely fair body of poetic expression with him but 
serves as the medium through which the diviner soul 
may find its way to the perfect thought producing it. 
As an instance, after giving in ‘‘ Lorna Doone” an 
impressively lovely description of the blessed advent 
of the sun, and interpreting its appearance as ‘the 
proclamation God is here,” with outleaping vision he 


revels in the thought of the glorious morning be- 


yond the grave when ‘‘God shall be all in all.” 
And in such passages as this Blackmore’s words 
assume a strange melodic measure which is peculiar 
to his works. In this book he constitutes himself 
the high priest of love, and*in his delineation of 
that passion whose birth in the heart is as solemn a 
reality as the great facts of life itself, and of that fuller 
life mistakenly called death, he shows himself a right- 
ful claimant for the honor due the highest mental gift 
—imagination. His delicacy of perception is equaled 
by the beauty of*its expression, and through them 
both glows with soft radiance the warm light of.sym- 
pathy. 

The *‘Maid of Sker”’—the incidents of which lie a 
century nearer to us than those recorded in ‘‘ Lorna 


Doone”—shares the same merit of careful attention t° 
local color, but it is a widely different book. Good- 
natured cynicism runs through its pages; indeed, that 
phase of wit which is satire, as well as its more genial 
companion, humor, form a large portion of this work. 
There is a vast amount of shrewdness and worldly 
wisdom displayea in the almost proverbial sayings of 
old Davy, the hero of thi? story; and an amazingly 


strong hold he keeps on the minds of those who follow . 


his fortunes. Equally winning with Blackmore’s in- 
terpretation of love is his delivery of the sweet gospel 
of childhood, which by its innate loveliness leads us— 
with striving—to follow the divine command and ‘“‘ be- 
come as little children.” Through the greater part of 
‘*The Maid of Sker” the heroine appears as a little 
child, and the halo which childish simplicity, dignity 
and purity throw about her head wins willing rever- 
ence. Almost classic in the intensity of its pervading 
sense of the pursuit of the guilty by the avenging dei- 
ties is the story of Parson Chowne and his horrible 
fate, which is told near the close of ‘‘The Maid of 


Sker.” None the less appalling is the idea of an ever- 


present Nemesis for being able to trace it through the 
acts of every-day life; and the medium through which 
its direful accomplishment is fulfilled; the result of his 
own animal-like passions instead of a curse launched 
by the furies from the empyrean. 

In ‘‘ Alice Loraine” are to be found germs of the 
power, pathos, delicacy and romantic beauty which 
in the other books are developed to so rare an extent. 
There is one passage, however, which is simply perfect, 
and one who has been refreshed by the picture of Old 
Applewood Farm during the glorious reign of the 


cherry blossoms has experienced a rare pleasure. 


Though immature, ‘‘ Alice Loraine” is an enjoyable 
book. 

Over the American mind ‘‘ Erema” must exercise a 
special influence, as the exposition of our virtues and 
vices, weakness and strength, from the vantage 
ground at once of foreign nativity yet sympathetic re- 
lationship. And truly the children of England’s great 
daughter have no reason to complain that the reflection 
cast on the mirror of Blackmore’s mind has been dis- 
turbed by refraction ; for it is one of mingled majesty 
and loveliness, our human nature being well attuned 
to the physical conformation of our mother-land. The 
descriptions in this book are few, but happily suggest- 
ive and in some instances impressive. The subtile 
law of gradation is departed from, and violent contrasts 
forced upon the imagination. From the exaltation and 
glory of the Sierra Nevada to the calm beauty of an 
English landscape is an abrupt transition, but so well 
is it made that no jar is felt, and the contrasted scenes 
serve as a climax and anti-climax. A remarkably real- 
istic picture of a coast-storm is given, and curiously 
connective links are shown between the human inter- 
ests of the scene and the natural elemental disturbances 
as the ocean in kingly wrath sweeps on to its destroying 
work. 

With all his tenderness Blackmore is essentially a 
masculine writer: his tenderness springing from 
strength; his grace from power; his beauty from all 
these in perfectly-proportioned combination. One tend- 
ency of this author is especially noteworthy. It is his 
marked preference for the autobiographical style which 
he has adopted in so many of his works. Whatever 
arguments may be advanced either for or against this 
method of writing a novel, this much is certain; that it 
throws an atmosphere of reality over the revelations 
made by the ever-present I and establishes an al- 
most confidential relationship between author and 
reader. 

From the works discussed—giving sufficient data 
from which to generalize and gain an idea of Black- 
more’s mind—it may be concluded that, while he is 
thoroughly natural and artistically enjoyable in many 
directions, he is supreme in the art of weaving a ro- 
mance pure and simple; which is an attainment alto- 
gether different in method and aims from either the 
didactic pedantry or morbid sensationalism which so 


often display themselves under a borrowed standard. 


bearing the legend—a novel. But Blackmore—dquite at 
home as he is in this department, and fascinating as he 
is in the fairy figments of his imagination—never builds 
his fairy castles upon aught but the solid foundations 
of reality and truth. His books are not idle legends, 
but episodic incidents of real life, yet which glow with 
ideal beauty when transmuted by the fire of imagina- 
tive genius. 


—Either we have an immortal soul or we have not. 
If we have not then we are beasts. The first and wis- 
est of beasts it may be, but still true beasts. We shall 
only differ in degree and not in kind; just as the ele- 
phant differs from the slug. But by the concession of 
the materialists of all the schools, or almost all, we are 
not of the same kind as beasts; and this also we say 
from our own consciousness. Therefore, methinks, it 
must be the possessién of a soul that makes the differ- 
ence, 


‘a promise. 


RICHES. 
By CARL SPENCER. 
N ; Somes are the heavens of glory and of wonder, 


Dewfall and dawning on the hills of old ; 
The deep sea’s strength, the treasures lying under: 
How poor the wealth that only hands can hold! 


Mine are the birds and all their happy goings ; 
Flowers nestling, sunshine playing in the grass; 
My cup is filled from all the overflowings, 
All angels give me greeting as they pass. 


Mine are all yesterdays and all to-morrows, 
All that the ages in their bosom hide; 

The human’s highest hopes and deepest sorrows ; 
And need I covet what there is beside ? 


Mine are the tears that comfort all the aching; 
Mine the rejoicings of the world to share; 

The promise of the sleep and of the waking ; 
And what is less than these I well may spare. 


CONCERNING THE COMMUNICA- 
TIVE PERSON. 


By THe Rey. Urran Xerxes Buttizs, D.D. 


HERE is a little old German woman who some: 

times speaks in our meeting, notwithstanding the 

obedience of our sect to St. Paul, and her remarks are © 
almost invariably as follows: 

‘Oh how I wass feel, my preddren and sisters! Oh 
how I wass feel this night Iam so discouraged! ’Tis 
well 1 say to myself offer and offer that te time of our 
sojournin’ here is prief, ’tis so difficult for me to pear > 
te trials and te thorns in te flesh te Lord ant te tevil 
send upon me. I don’t know what I’d do mitout re- 
ligion, for mit it, mein craycious, how I was feel some- 
times!” 

Aside from the chronic trial which Rabelais aptly 
describes as ‘‘a disease called lack of money,” I 
think the thorn that digs deepest into a parson’s flesh, 
and makes him cry, like Mrs. Rosenblume, ‘ Mein 
craycious how I wass feel sometimes!” is the com- 
municative person. 

When I left Betsey’s Corners, I said to myself and 
Mary Jane, ‘I’ve felt sometimes that people considered 
me a sort of sewer into which they had a right to pour 
their frets, and their feelings, and their spites. I’m not 
going to hear any more such gabbling, if I have to tell 
people flatly, ‘ Be silent.’ ” 

‘‘T hope they won’t talk to you, then,” said Mary 
Jane, plaintively. ‘‘ Talk is a good deal like steam ; it 


' will escape somehow. If you don’t let folks talk to you 


they'll talk about you.” 

Three days after we had arrived in our new home, 
and I was doing my best to make a carpet twenty-five 
feet square cover a room twenty-seven by twenty-eight, 
the door opened softly and a dumpy little woman 
waddled in. 

‘‘T ’mMis’ Rogers,” she chirped ; ‘‘one of your neigh- 
bors, and a sister in the church. I thought I'd jes’ drop 
in a minute. Seems to me ’tain’t ministerial fur you to 
be puttjn’ down carpets. Your wife orter do that.” 

‘*My wife has the sick head-ache and is lying down,” 
I said, as politely as I could with my mouth full of 
tacks. 

Mrs. Rogers sniffed, ‘‘ Guess I'll step in the bed-room 
an’ set, then,” she said, and as the door was wedged 
open by a wad of straw I could not save Mary Jane, 
though she was suffering agonies. 

‘‘T hope you'll like it here, ’m sure,” she went on, 


after she had settled herself in a squeaking rocking- 


chair, ‘‘ but lguess you'll find this church’s your match. 
Dr. Dubkins sed to me, sez he, ‘ There ain’t no use of - 
preachin’ ter Griggsville, fur there can’t be no spiritool 
growth as long’s one deacon owns a malthouse an’ a 
distillery to Pontiac, an’ another won’t speak to any of 
his first wife’s relations.’ It’s against my principles ter 
gossip, so I don’t call no names, but there’s queer folks 
in Griggsville, an’ ef you should hev a call to go some- 
where you’d better consider it the finger of Providence 
a pintin’, an’ go.” 

I groaned in spirit, but I felt it would be dangerous 
to attempt to silence Mrs. Rogers, so I bit hard on the 
tacks, and the talk wenton. _ 

‘‘Ef I was you I’d clean out that well myself. Ef 
them trustees do they’ll do what they never did—keep 
I know ’em like a book.” 

‘¢But, Mrs. Rogers,” I expostulated, ‘‘ they agreed—” 

‘Folks works awful easy with their tongues,” said 
Mrs. Rogers, chuckling. ‘‘ They agreed to fix up com- 
plete fur Dr. Dubkins, an’ all he got was ’nough paint © 
to paint the parlor an’ settin’-room, an’ put it on him- 
self. Now as for that well, the Dubkinses were kinder 
slack, ministers’ folks most allers are, an’ the Dubkins 
boys dropped a cat down that well an’ she drownded, 
an’ I never heard of their gittin’ on her out.” 

Mary Jane’s head-ache reached a climax at this point, 
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and Mrs. Rogers’s revelations were postponed ; but from 
that time till this not a week passes that she does not 
come and tell us every bit of tittle-tattle she has col- 
lected since her last call. Some one may say, Why do 
you not silence her with your manner? Alas, I might as 
well try to lift our meeting-house. If I put on a 
manner, as I often have, she would not observe 
it, and since an event which I am about to relate 
I have quietly endured her talk, but not allowed it to 
influence my actions. 

It has always been my habit to wear ministerial 
clothes, so that anyone could tell my profession as far 
as he could see me. One day Mrs. Rogers came in 
looking very mysterious and asked to sce me alone. 

‘‘IT know you don’t wanter be a stumblin’ block,” 
she said, ‘‘an’ so I thought Id jes’ tell yer what folks 
air sayin’; thet is, some of ’em. They say they hate 
ter see a man git on a long-tailed coat an’ a white 
neck tic, as ef ter say ter all creation, ‘I’m holy.’ They 
think that’s hypocritical an’ sanctimonious.” 

‘‘ But, Mrs. Rogers,” Icried, distressed, ‘‘ have never 
had a thought abqut it, save to observe due decorum.” 

‘*T don’t say you hevn’t, but I thought I'd jes tell ye,” 
she replied. 

My Sunday coat had long ago taken on a gloss like 
satin, and I was about to buy a new one. To buy 
two coats was out of the question, and after much re- 
flection I purchased one just like those worn by Dr. 
Blinker, Lawyer Lambkin and other professional men 
of my age, and it made me look ten years younger—so 
Mary Jane said. I was invited to preach the next 
Sunday at Grampus Hill, and as their pulpit was va- 
cant, and they paid a large salary, I was very anxious 
to please them. I preached one of my best sermons— 
every parson has them—and acquitted myself to my 
own satisfaction ; but when the pulpit committee paid 
me they expressed great regret that one little circum- 
stance alone prevented them from giving me a unani- 
mous call. 

‘* May I ask what that is ?” I asked. 

‘* Well,” said the chairman, coughing behind his 
hand, ‘‘ well, Dr. Buttles, we’re a little old-fashioned, 
some of us, and some of us would not feel safe to sit 
under the ministrations of a man who is so liberal, if 
I may su express myself, as to preach in a—a—well, in 
a bob-tailed coat.” 

But I soon found that Mrs. Rogers was not the only 
communicative person in Griggsville. | Professor 
Snooks, who taught rhetoric and elocution in “the 
Griggsville Female Seminary, and who aspired to be a 
poet, brought me his effusions to read, and not only 
criticised my sermons and delivery but told me what 
other people said about them. He usually came even- 
ings late in the week and stayed till midnight. ‘‘ Liv- 
ing thoughts, that glow and burn like the nightly 
planets in yonder reaches of illimitable space, are most 
suitably clothed in brilliant rhetoric. Small minds 
may talk as they will about simplicity, but a man rises 
above simplicity when he soars into the empyrean,” 
he would say. 

‘‘But, Professor, I preach as is natural to me.” 

‘You deceive yourself; there is no such thing as 
naturalness. You cramp your intellect by a meager 
expression. And as for your elocution, if you would 
only practice my chest exercises, and the rising and 
falling inficctions, you’d be another man.” ; 

I at last agreed to try the chest exercises, and one 
morning went out to the barn loft to practice. I began 
with doing a tremendous quaver on O, beginning very 
low and bringing up to an O that would have filled a 
wash tub, if it could have taken on form. Suddenly 
I saw a man’s hat coming up the stairs, and in a mo- 
ment I was surrounded by a posse of men with Sheriff 
Jacobs at their head. Explanations followed, and 
going down stairs I found the male portion of Griggs- 
ville in my yard and sitting on my fence, waiting, as 
they supposed, for a dangerous lunatic to be captured. 

Inext tried to write rhetorical sermons, when Professor 
Dusenberry, who teaches mathematics in the Griggs- 
ville Female Seminary, went atme. Monday evening, 
after I had preached two ‘‘improved” sermons, I re- 
ceived a note from him. ‘‘ The eternal and everliving 
truth don’t need a great clatter of words to expound it,” 
he wrote, ‘‘and I know that I speak the sentiments of 
the thinking portion of the church when I say that the 
sermons you have given us the last two Sundays are 
no better than the tinkling of brass and the crackling 
of thorns under a pot.” 

My trials have been legion with Dr. Blinker, who 
tells me the details of every sickness in the parish, and 


with Lawyer Lambkin, who tells me everything about. 


his practice but the law points, and-with Loftus Tubbs, 
who is an inventor and philosopher, and benefactor of 
the human race generally; but of all the talkers who 
torment me the women who will tell me their secrets 
and what they call their feelings are the worst. 

My first experience was with Mrs. Simmons, who 
thought she was sanctified, and suffered from incom- 
patibility with her husband. Being by temperament 
a sort of earthly recording angel, she kept mental 


memoranda of all that poor Simmons did and said that 
did not please her, and so always had a long list of 
grievances. These trials, with her sanctification ex- 
periences, she used to come and detail to me Monday 
mornings, when I felt I ought to be pounding the 
clothes for Mary Jane. I bore with her patiently till 
Mrs. Rogers told me Mrs. Simmons was finding fault 
with my wife at the sewing-tircle. 

‘‘She sez she never’s hed sech communin’s with 
nobody as she’s hed with you,” said Mrs. Rogers, *‘ an’ 
thet she’s felt sech a nearness to ye she’s sure ye’re 
jest ready for the kingdom. An’ when you an’ she’s 
talkin’ an’ communin’, what does Mis’ Buttles’ do but 
ask ye through the pipe hole ef ye won’t please come 
down stairs and lift off the biler so she kin git dinner. 
She thinks yer wife ain’t spiritool, an’ sez she, What 
would Dr. Buttles be ef his wife wa’n’t sech a Martha!” 

My manner was very cool to Mrs. Simmons after 
that ; and in less than a week Deacon Bullhead told me 
that Mrs. Simmons was complaining about me. ‘‘ Mis’ 
Simmons is an awful spiritool woman, Dr. Buttles,” 
said the deacon, “‘ an’, fur my part, I should think you 
an’ she would hitch fust rate; but she sez she don’t 
feel no nearness to ye, an’ that ye’re shet up in yer- 
self, an’ rally, doctor, if ye have a fault I think myself 
tis a lack uv—nearness.” 

About this time Dr. Gibblet came to Griggsville to 
visit his sister, and, as he is a perfect specimen of the 
communicative parson, he talked about me and told all 
that he knew about my sainted father (and much that 
he imagined) when he was not talking about himself, 
the sermons he had published, and his ideas of the 
pastoral work. Mrs. Simmons began a round of visi- 
tations directly, to pray with the luke-warm and the 
anxious, she said, but really to tell everybody that 
Dr. Gibblet had said I was exactly like my father. 
As he was a reserved and quiet gentleman‘ it is quite 
probable that he too lacked ‘‘ nearness.” Things were 
decidedly unpleasant when Mr. Simmons, who owned 
a large tract of land in Pennsylvania, suddenly struck 
oil, as they say, and removed with his sanctified wife 
to that State. I lived in comparative tranquillity for 
about two years, when the Watkins family moved into 
Griggsville. 

Mrs. Watkins was a plain, middle-aged woman and 
the mother of a grown-up family; but she was very 
sentimental, believed herself almost sanctified, if not 
quite, and, like Mrs. Simmons, had an incompatible 
husband. Happily, she never alluded to her home dif- 
ficulties save in a vague and general way; and the bur- 
den of her discourses when she called upon me was her 
feelings, especially how she felt when she heard me 
preach. One day she concluded her visitation by slip- 
ping an envelope into my hand as she bade me good day. 
Mr. Hardhack, the Baptist pastor, came up the steps a 
moment after, and wanted I should go with him to the 
house of Mr. Shouttem, the Methodist pastor, on a lit- 
tle matter of business. 

When I returned, after an absence of an hour or two, 
what was my surprise to find Mrs. Buttles with swollen 
eyes, a red nose, and a most woeful expression of 
countenance. 

‘*My dear,” I cried, ‘‘ what is the matter ?” 

‘*Matter!” began Mary Jane, with flashing eyes; 
and then, after the manner of her peculiar sex, she be- 
gan sobbing. Mary Jane never scolds, though she 
sometimes advises me, and has an amount of patience 
that is more or less than human. I have not decided 
which. So it was not long before she pointed to an 
envelope lying on the table, and declared that to be the 
cause of all her woe. ‘‘I thought mend your study 
gown while you were gone,” she sobbed, ‘‘ and . found 
that serpent in the pocket of it.” 

I opened the ‘‘ serpent,” and took from it a sheet of 
pink satin paper which smelled strongly of musk, and 
on which was written in violet ink the following : 


My Deer Pastor: 

I feal I must write you these few lines to tell you howI feal. I 
feal that I love you as I never loved before, not of course in a sinfull 
way as Mrs. Buttles does, but plutonically, as the poet sez, and as do 
the angles in heaven. Oh, how the sound of your voise thrils me! 
and when you touch my hand my hart beets so sometimes I can 
scarcely breathe. And the sweetest part of allis the asshurance that 
you love me, and simperthize with my sole. 

I hope this letter will not afend you. I feal I must tel you how 
much good you have done me, and how graitful I am forit. I shal 
always love you till time shal be no more. 


Yours in the faith and in plutonic love and simperthy. E. W. 


I will not attempt to describe my feelings on reading 
this epistle. I know I laughed, and that did more to 
dispel Mary Jane’s tears than many explanations. 
Since then I have received a ‘*serpent” at least once 
a month, but though I know Mary Jane trusts me as 
she does her mother, I have never run the risk of let- 
ting her find one of them in my pockets. 

Aside from the communicative persons who are 
really dangerous to my peace and well-being, I am 
annoyed by a swarm of talkers who consume my time, 
and the worst of these are the hobby-riders of both 
sexes. I grieve to say Griggsville is infested with a 
large number of them, fand they are one and all eter- 


-come’s hired man. 
meeting, had paid most respectful attention to the 


interest. 


nally beating the tom-tom iu behalf of their respective 
beasts. If I am ever late with my sermons, headachy, 
and out of sorts, Friday and Saturday my door-bell 
jingles continuously. Mrs. Hammers appears in behalf 
of missions, and scolds me because I have not sent our 
missionary in Niggerderwigger, Tomtit by name, his 
quarterly allowance, though she knows the missionary 


collection was $1.85. Mrs. Gunn, whose hobby is the - 


noble red man, comes to démand a sermon on the Pot- 
tawottomies, and Miss Jerusha Lambkin, president of 
the ladies’ branch of the Grand United Water-workers, 
drops in and asks in a sweetly sanctified voice, that 
rasps my nerves like a file, when I am going to lecture 


on temperance, or Mrs. Bushwhack, who is president | 


of the Griggsville Society for the culture of the Brain, 
comes and insists that I get up a paper ou the philoso- 
phy of something for their next meeting; and always, 
rain or shine, no matter what other botherations I 
escape, I may expect old Hezekiah Tubbs, who has 
many hobbies, but whose great hobby, whose Buceph- 
alus of hobbies, is the destruction of Free Masonry. 
Asin the days of my youth I joined the fraternity, 
Hezekiah is determined I shall disclose and denounce 
the mysteries. 

Early in my ministry at Betsey’s Corners there was 
in my church what is technically called a revival. 
Being young, and more full of zeal than of knowledge, 
I endeavored to make every one speak, and declaimed 
against the reserve that kept any one silent, and before 
I was aware of it greeted every one with the query, 
‘‘My dear brother, tell me how you feel.” But my 
set-back came in the person of a tall hulking fellow 
named Samuel Pettibone, who was Deacon Biddle- 
He had come promptly to every 


services, and had, I thought, manifested considerable 
One Sunday night I determined by one 
masterly swoop to compel him to commit himself. I 
began the meeting as usual and then addressed myself 
to the unconverted, and as a climax called on each one 
in the room to rise and tell how he felt. They com- 
plied, often ruefully enough, till I called on Samuel 
Pettibone. He did not stir. Again I said, ‘‘ We shall 
be glad to hear a word from you, Mr. Pettibone.” He 
only shook himself and mumbled a low reply. 

‘*Tell us how you feel, Samuel,” I implored. 

_ Deacon Biddlecome, who gat beside him, elbowed the 
young man into a standing posture. 

‘‘How do you feel, and what has brought you to 
this meeting of the Lord’s people?” I asked persua- 
sively. 

‘*T’ll be durned ef I'll tell,” he growled, and snatch- 
ing up his cap walked heavily from the room. | 

Since that time I have suffered so much from having 
feelings and information thrust upon me, overturned 
upon me perhaps describes it better, I have learned to 


prize reticence, and to think of Samuel Pettibone as 


one of the finest characters I have ever met. I have 
tried every expedient I could invent to protect myself 
from the communicative person, who to-day, as in 
Bunyan’s time, ‘‘will talk of things heavenly and 
things earthly, things sacred or things profane, things 


| past or things to come, things foreign or things at 


home, things more essential, or things circumstantial,” 
and thus far I have failed. Even if Mr. Edison should 
invent some blessed little ear-stopper, by which the 
rest of the world could secure their souls in quiet, the 
parsons would still be unprotected, unless the appliance 
could be made invisible. Mrs. Buttles embroidered a 
motto in some curious stitches and flourishes and hung 
it in our sitting-room, a year ago, and I think even 
Mrs. Rogers has been a little more endurable since, 
and in the hope that it may benefit some one I give it : 
‘‘Speech is Silvern, but Silence is Golden.” 


SUNDAY.SCHOOL’ WORKERS. 
By Lucy 
HILE living in this land of pictures I have 


thought of a plan for introducing pictorial 


teaching into our American Sunday-schools. We all 
know how tired the children sometimes become in 
Sunday-school, and how little attention they pay to 
the teacher’s explanation of the lesson. Now I have 
found that a picture of the scene one is teaching will 
at once recall the attention of the class and impress 
the Bible story on the children’s minds. 

I once taught a class the parable of the wise and 
foolish virgins. I asked ‘‘ What is meant by a virgin ?” 
The answer was prompt, ‘‘An old man.” I explained 
at length, then asked again. The classreplied ‘‘ Brides- 
maids.” I let this answer pass, and wished I had 
Gottfried Schalken’s picture of ‘‘ The Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins” to show the class. Another time I had 
been teaching about St. John the Baptist. One of my 
pupils suddenly seemed to wake up, and exclaimed, 
‘‘Oh, I know him; he lives near us, down by the 
river.” A Mr. St. J ohn did live by the river, close by 
the child’s home. I suppose the child ve some 
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idea about the River of Jordan, and thus made his 
application. If I could have showed him Bugiardini’s 
picture, ‘‘The Baptist in the Wilderness,” I think the 
lesson would have been made easier for both scholar 
and teacher. 

I have tried the plan of teaching by means of pict- 
ures, and have found it a great success. 

The International Sunday-school lesson for February 
6, 81 is St. Luke xi. 
Christ in the temple. I taught a class this lesson a 
few weeks ago. I told them all I could about the 
subject, and thought I was quite interesting, but soon 
saw some of them talking, and others in so deep a 
revery that I stopped talking and began to ask ques- 
tions on the lesson. Finding that they knew very little 
about the subject I produced the photograph of Hunt’s 
portrayal of the wonderful scene. How the children 
brightened. They passed the picture around the class, 
begged me for more pictures, and when the next Sun- 
day came I found that they remembered all I had told 
them about the story. 

The old painters have painted almost every Bible 
scene. The miracles, the parables, the Gospel stories 


_ for Christmas and Easter have all been reverently and 


beautifully portrayed. There is hardly a Sunday- 


school lesson that one cannot illustrate by a photo- 


graph taken from the originals of these old master- 
pieces. A person unable to take part in active Sun- 
day-school work might find profitable and delightful 
occupation in choosing from the photographer’s cata- 


logue the pictures best adapted for purposes of Sun- 


day-school teaching ; in first finding the lesson for each 
Sunday in the year, then choosing the picture that 
would best illustrate the Gospel scene. Sometimes 
the modern pictures, Plockhorst’s ‘‘ Walk to Emmaus,” 
Ary Scheffer’s ‘‘Christus Consolator,” Hunt’s ‘‘ Christ 
in the Temple,” will give a better idea of the Bible nar- 
rative than the old masters’ most celebrated works can 
give. When photographs of the old masters’ works 
as well as those of the present generation can be had 
for ten cents, expense cannot be made a plea for ex- 
cluding art from the Sunday-school! 
Rog, Italy, March 14, 1881. 


THE GOD OF MOSES.* 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HERE is a very common impression that the God 

of the Old Testament, and especially the God of 
Moses, is a hard, severe and cruel Deity, having no 
sympathy with men, exercising no compassion toward 
them, and having no feeling for their weaknesses, in- 
firmities, temptations, sins and sufferings. This notion 
is not only often expressed by skeptical writers, but it 
receives a certain kind of sanction by representations 
frequently made in evangelical pulpits. If this were 
true, we should be compelled to believe either that 
Moses did not know the true character of God, or else 
that Jesus of Nazareth did not. We may indeed well 
believe that Moses less clearly apprehended the true 
nature of God than did the only begotten Son of the 
Father ; we may well believe, too, that it pleased God 
to make a partial revelation of himself in the childhood 
of the race, and a fuller disclosure of himself when the 
fullness of time had come; that in the childhood of the 
race only a partial comprehension of his nature was in 
any wise possible; only a partial revelation of his na- 
ture therefore was pussible. In other words, we may 
believe that there is a development in revelation, but 
not that there are inconsistent and incongruous dis- 
closures, or that God is represented in one book as re- 
morseless and unsympathetic, in the other as tender 
and compassionate. In Ex. iii. we have an account of 
God’s disclosure of himself to Moses; we have that 


which is the root out of which Moses’s whole concep- 


tion of God and his government grew. The theme of 
our lesson to-day, therefore, is ‘* The God of Moses.” 
Laying aside all preconceptions and prejudices, let us 
see what sort of a portrait this chapter gives us: 

1. It shows us a self-revealing God; a God who dis- 
closes himself to the human race, and communicates 
with them. In the temple of Egypt there was a veil 
over which was the inscription, ‘‘ Who is he that shall 
draw aside my veil ?” in Athens there was an altar ‘‘ To 
an unknown God.” That God is veiled ; that he is un- 


known; that he hides himself from human sight; that 


he is dumb, voiceless, a theory, a conception, a dream, 
an imagination, or, if'a reality, unknown and unknow- 
able, this has been the conception of pagan philosophy 
from the time of Egyptian teaching down to that of 
The God of Moses is one who draws 
aside the veil; who makes himself known; who comes 
unto men and communes with them. Whether this be 
a true or false conception, I do not stop here to argue ; 
but it is evident that it is quite in accordance with that 
set forth in the New Testament; the only difference 
being that the God whom we see darkly, in a glass, even 


* International Sunday-school Lesson for July 17, 1881.—Ex. iii. 
1-14, Golden Text: Ex. iii., 12. . 


The subject is the finding of. 


in the New Testament, we see ‘yet more darkly, ina 
glass less clear, in the Old. 
2. This God is one who is not indifferent to the woes 


and sufferings of his people; who looks upon their 


afflictions; who hears their cry; who knows their 
sorrows. Though through four hundred years he 
seems to be oblivious of the burdens and the bondage 
of the people of Israel, their prayers and cries and 
tears came up to him. Why he should wait so long 


-before raising up for them a Deliverer and a Deliver- 


ance is indeed a mystery. Why for so many centuries 
he should have waited before raising up for the human 
race a Deliverer and a Deliverance is equally a mys- 
tery. And why the world should have waited for so 
many long and weary centuries for that Divine Deliv- 
erer to come again, to complete his divine deliverance 
for which Paul and his contemporaries looked in their 
own time, is no less a mystery. I seek not with curi- 
ous inquiry to solve what God has hidden. It is 
enough to note the fact that the God of Moses and the 
God of Paul are alike in this: that he knows, observes, 
watches, the tribulation of his children; that he is not 
a God hunting or sleeping, to be called back from the 
chase or to be awakened, but a Father who perceives, 
who knows, and who will save. 

3. The God of Moses has come down to deliver Is- 
rael from its bondage, and to bring them up out of the 
land of bondage unto a good land, and a large; a land 
flowing with abundance. Why he who could have 
lifted them as in the hollow of his hand across the 
intervening wilderness and set them down in Canaan 
a fully organized nation should not have done it I can 
understand as little as I can why he who could call 
forth the full-fledged bird by his voice, as he called 
forth the creative light by a word, leaves every bird to 
grow to its maturity and its power by slow processes ; 
as little as I can understand why, through eighteen 
centuries already, and no one knows through how 
many centuries yet to come, he has been leading 
Christendom through a wilderness of ignorance, su- 
perstition and temptation into the promised land of a 
future millennial kingdom. It is enough here to note 
the fact that the God of the Old Testament came down 
with a clearer manifestation of his grace and power 
to bring a larger deliverance into a grander Canaan 
and a greater chosen race, called out of all kingdoms 
and all peoples. In this, that the God both of Moses 
and of Jesus is a God of deliverance, there is no in- 
congruity or inconsistency between them. 

4. In working out this deliverance God chooses hu- 
man and imperfect instruments. He will not set 
Israel free nor lead Israel into its future home except 
through one of Israel’s own number. ‘I will send 
thee unto Pharaoh that thou mayst bring forth my 
people ; and certainly I will be with thee.” 
Turn over to the New Testament and compare with 
this first word of Jehovah to Moses the last words of 
Jesus to his Apostles, ‘‘As the Father hath sent me 
into the world even so send I you into the world. 

Andlo! I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” Through the whole ministry of truth, 
and grace, and love, from the day when God ordained 
Moses at the burning bush, from the day when God 
called the Hebrew shepherd from his mountain flocks, 
to the day when he called Dwight L. Moody from his 
store, he has wrought for men through men; and 
strange often has been the education by which he has 
fitted his co-workers. But not more strange was the 
sending of Moses into the forty years of exile in Midi- 
an, as a preparation for the life of a great statesman, 
than the sending of Paul to learn Pharisaic legalism 
and ritualism at the feet of Gamaliel as a preparation 
for preaching the liberty of the gospel. In the fact 
that God works through men, and in the methods by 
which he prepares men for their work, the God of 
Moses is not unlike the God of Jesus and of Paul. 

5. The very name by which God at once reveals and 
conceals himself suggests the similitude between the 
Old Testament and the New Testament revelations. 
‘¢Who art thou,” says Moses, ‘‘and what is thy name ?” 
Pérhaps his own curiosity was aroused and he would 
search more deeply into the secrets of the divine 
nature; perhaps he would prepare himself to meet 
that skepticism which he foresaw would greet him on 
every side from the Hebrew people when he came to 
them and announced his commission. To this curious 
and questioning spirit God vouches no other response 
than simply ‘‘I AM THAT IAM.” Moses nomore than 
Job can by searching find out God. When in his last 
conference with the disciples Christ pointed to himself 
as the way to the Father, and Philip proffered a ques- 
tion like that of Moses at the burning bush, ‘‘Show us 
the Father and it sufficeth us,” Christ’s answer was 
in spirit not unlike Jehovah’s: ‘‘ Have faith in me that 


I am in the Father and the Father in me, or else have 


faith in me through the works.” ‘‘I AM,” says Jeho- 
vah to Moses; ‘‘you must trust me and walk by faith 
in my assurance and not in an intellectual comprehen- 
sion of my character and my purposes.” ‘‘I AM,” says 


Christ to Philip ; ‘‘you must trust. in me and walk by 


your faith in me: not by an understanding of what the 
Father is who hath sent me, or a comprehension of 
what the Father purposes to accomplish in and by you.” 
In a sense the Egyptian inscription, the Athenian 
altar, and Herbert Spencer’s definition are true; God __ 
is The Unknown and Unknowable. The intellect tries 
in vain to draw aside the veil; but love and sympathy 
pass behind it. Philosophy in vain endeavors to an- 
alyze and interpret mother love; but the child in sim- 
plicity and faith reposes on it. The God of Moses and 
the God of the twelve disciples are alike in this—that 
they are the incomprehensible ‘‘I AM;” to be loved, 
trusted, obeyed, rested on, but never to be measured, 
fathomed and understood. | 

Sometimes from my hill-side home among the High- 
lands of the Hudson I see, fifty miles away, obscured 
by haze and overhanging clouds, and partially veiled, 
perhaps, in mist or rain, the distant outline of the Cats- 
kill range; and then the veil is drawn aside, the tur- 
baned mist is lifted off their foreheads and that which 
before was dim and indistinct stands out against the 
dark background of sky in clear, intelligible outline, 
yet leaving all the dress of gray rock and green tree 
and foaming cataract, and dark gloom, and flitting 
sunshine breaking through the trees, to the imagina- 
tion ; for at best it is only an outline Ican see. Soin 
the Old Testament I look upon the outline of my God 
veiled in cloud; in the New Testament the cloud is 
lifted, the mist is cleared away, and through an atmos- 
phere like that of the most perfect October day I look 
on the same outline, distinct and beautiful against a 
heavenly background: and still it is but an outline that 
I see of the mystery and majesty of the nature I shall 
never know, never be able even to explore until I 
stand in His presence and am invited to know Him 
even as I am known. 


S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTs. 


CENTRAL God's voice. 


1st. To give some facts about Moses’s life as, a 
shepherd as connecting links between the present 
lesson and the preceding one. 

Briefly review what was told about Moses as a babe 
and child in last Sunday’s lesson, also his hasty action 
in killing the taskmaster. Tell the children that after 
he had killed the man he fled away off into the country. 
Make a drawing of a shepherd’s crook on the black- 
board, and tell them that it is a sign to let them know 
what work Moses found todo. Tell them that Moses 
lived among friends, the relatives of his wife, that he 
was forty years old when he went, and that he wasa 
shepherd for forty years. 

Arouse the interest of the children to know why he 
ceased to be a shepherd then. To let them guess will 
be an effective way of doing it. 

2d. To teach that Moses heard the voice of God tell- 
ing him to leave his shepherd duties, and become the 
leader of the Israelites. 

Engage the children in a few minutes’ conversation 
about fire burning things, then tell them about 
the burning bush which Moses saw as he was watch- 
ing his flock; a bush which, though wrapped about 
with flames, did not burn up. If possible, draw a 
representation of it on the blackboard, while relating 
the incident. Tell them that God spoke to Moses out 
of the bush. The children will by this time be so 
interested that they will listen attentively to the reading 
from the Bible about the conversation which passed 
between the Lord and Moses. 

It is worse than useless to read from the Bible to 
children whose interest has not first been aroused. It 
is always a good plan for a teacher to paraphrase to 
some extent while reading, so that the children may 
not fail to understand what is read, and also that the 
reading may nct prove dull. 

3. To teach the children in what ways God speaks 
to them. 

Tell of how God spoke to the little child Samuel. 
Ask the children if they would like to hear God speak- 
ing to them; where they would like best to be when 
he should speak to them. Teach that God does not 
speak to people by his voice to-day, put by giving us a 
Bible to read, by giving us the example of Christ, by 
his Spirit, by ministers and teachers, and parents who 
tell us what God wants us do. | 

Try to impress the children with the thought that 
in everything they do they must try to think ‘‘ What 
would God have me do?” and that in some way or 
other God will have them told or taught just what is 
right. 

Print the words of the Golden Text on the black- 
board, and help the children to read.them, or repea 
them by rote. 


—Wealth in this world is just so much baggage to 
be taken care of, but a cultivated brain is easy to 
carry, and is a never-failin, source of profit and pleas- 
ure. 
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By Henry Warp BEEouER. 


THOU SHALT BE A BLESSING.* 


‘¢ Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
will show thee. And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing: 
and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee: 

in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.” 
ERE is the great prototype of the emigrant. We 
know nothing about Abraham’s condition, and 
the secular motives that had influenced him; ‘but there 
came an inspiration upon him that let loose the cords 
t tat hac i .und him to his own country and to his own 
kindred, a.1d set him afloat, and started him westward ; 
and the movement has been westward ever since emi- 
gration began. Thus hundreds of thousands have 

heard the voice of the prophet, saying, 

‘Get, thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto a land that I will show thee. And I will make of 
thee a great na.ion, and I will bless thee.” 

That is what starts the Mennonite from Russia, who 
thinks that he will be better off in America. That is 
what starts the German, who thinks that in this coun- 
try he will have more opportunities for educating his 
children and bringing them up to good citizenship. 
That isa great blessing; and all the world is after a 
great blessing. So far as that is concerned the promise 
of God to Abraham finds itself accomplished in the de- 
sire of all that move from one place to another for the 
sake of bettering their condition. 

‘¢‘] will make thee a blessing.” 

That is another thing; but it is not what the Irish- 
man, or the Englishman, or the Scotchman, or the Ital- 
ian, or the Austrian, or the German comes here for. It 
is not that which swells the sail and inspires ardor and 
adventure. 

“T will make thee a blessing; and in thee shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.” 

Therein Abraham was made chiefest and highest of 
all emigrants. 

Now, to prosper ourselves is in an indirect way a 
blessing to other men; and it is not selfish to commit 
ourselves, our household and our business to the prov- 
idence of God, and to ask a blessing on them. ‘‘ Bless 
me” is in every prayer that we make toGod. But this 
is only half-way, and may be selfish ; and then it is not 
permissible. The other part—‘‘ Make me a blessing "— 
is very much higher. That implies a very different 
state of mind. Thousands of persons want to be blessed 
where there is one that wants to bea blessing. Men 
want the light shining on them, but they do not think 
of any light shining off from them on to other people. 
That is not in their calculation. 

It is a great thing for a man to be a blessing to other 
men. That is exactly in accordance with the Spirit of 
God and it brings him into unison with God; the love 
of God and the love of our fellow men being the whole 
marrow of the Gospel, and our duty being compre- 
hended in these things. He who loves his fellow men, 
whether in groups or at large, to such an extent that it 
becomes the serious desire of his life that God shall 
make him a blessing, is very high, and lives in the very 
atmosphere of God, and is in close relation to him. 

Of course everybody is a blessing who acts rightly 
and is productive in his life. The man who makes 
clothing blesses somebody. The man who makes 
house-furniture blesses somebody. The man who 
turns over the turf, and plants seeds, and raises crops, 
blesses somebody. In other words, all the homely 
physical labors are radiant with blessings tomen. Of 
course men do not often think of that. They much 
more often think, ‘‘ What are we going to get? What 
is going to end it?” What advantage they themselves 
are going to reap largely occupies their attention. And 
yet, to atruly beneficent mind, there is the added pleas- 
ure of the thought that every useful thing done, profes- 
sional or mechanical, carries a blessing with it to some- 
body. I can conceive how a man who is sensitive and 


has a lively imagination might derive a great deal of 


satisfaction from very homely toil, if he realized the 
fact that that, homely toil was carrying benison and 
benediction, softening life, introducing convenience, 
ameliorating trouble, and laying foundations on which 
men could stand and develop themselves and their 
households. Under such circumstances, I think it is 
a great blessing simply to make men happy. This is 
the case where a person has a disposition of a kind 
that inspires the highest happiness-bearing faculties of 
the’mind. When God made the mind, he made it as 
we make churches, with the belfry full of bells; 
and a great many of our faculties he meant should 
ring. The whole realm of imagination, of mirthful- 
ness, Of humor, and of many of the phases of reason, 
are more or less fantastic, and tend to produce a desire 


* Fripay EVENING, December 3, 1880. Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion): Nos. 847, 823, 787, 771. Reported expressly for The Christian 
Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 
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of enjoyment; and although to live simply for sensu- 
ous enjoyment is very selfish, yet the desire of enjoy- 
ment is a field in which the nobler faculties work bet- 
ter than they do in sadness and in sorrow. 

Blessed be everybody, therefore, who lives so as to 
make children happy. Blessed be everybody who edu- 
cates himself so as to make those in the household 
happy. Blessed be everybody who so carries himself 
with grace, with beauty, with sweetness, with kind- 
ness, With mirth, with whatever endowments he has, 
as that wherever he goes he diffuses in every dircction 
light and perfume. 

Paul says, ‘‘Let every man please his neighbor to 
edification ”; that is to building, to education. That 
comes in astill higher form. Ferif the simple pro- 
duction of happiness is desirable, how much more de- 
sirable is the production of elements that are more per- 
manent and more important than mere happiness. The 
mother seems often to move in a small sphere. She is 
surrounded by her little group of children. Such peo- 
ple, with ambitious desires, sometimes think, ‘‘ Well, 
Iam nobody, and Iam nowhere. It does not seem to 
me that I have anything to be thankful for. I toil, and 
nobody cares anything about it.” 

Now, whoever brings up a little group of children 
right, manly and womanly, and sets them forth in the 
world, is a blessing, not to those children alone, but to 
all who, through them, shall be blessed; and no man 
can measure that. When you throw a stone into the 
water on the edge of the ocean, you may sec that the 
circles are going out, but you cannot see how far they 
are going. They run beyond your sight. _ 

If, then, it isin the power of a person to set in motion 
lines of thought that shall be luminous generation after 
generation, what a privilege it is for one to be born a 
devout poet! The influence of the writings that have 
been written in English, and those that have been ren- 
dered into English and that have laid the foundation 
for noble poems or lyrics, which are like the birds in 
summer that sing in every tree, is so great that no man 
can compass it with his power. 

When I was occupied in making the ‘“ Plymouth 
Collection,” and was going through all the hymn- 
writers that were then accessible, my mind was filled 
with the conception of what a work a single hymn 
could do, when, in rejoicing, every day, thousands up- 
on thousands, and sometimes millions, by a single act 
of inspiration set it a-going. 

Then to those who know how to create works of art, 
and who can thereby introduce an element of softness, 
and sweetness, and gentleness and refinement into 
society, what a source of joy it ought to be that God 
not only has blessed them but has made them a bless- 
ing! I have a few pictures that afford me so much 
pleasure that I think I never come into the room where 
they are without giving them a salutation—of the eye, 
at any rate. I kiss them with my eyes. They are a 
perpetual life and joy to me; and the men who made 
them do not know it; they have no conception of it; 
but there the pictures are; they go on doing good to 
me; and they give pleasure to others, and will give 
pleasure to still others. When I die these pictures will 
not die, and somebody else will have them. Men, by 
the exercise of their genius, have laid the whole world 
under obligation to them. 

One may say, ‘‘I have not these gifts, these sponta- 
neous evolutions which carry with them light, and 
music, and peace, and joy.” Well,one does not need 
to have them in order to be a blessing to men. A per- 
son who is of a naturally hopeful and genial character, 
and who in the providence of God has the gift of con- 
solation, may be a great blessing to his fellow-men. 

It does not require a great dealin the man who has 
the heart for it to enable him be a blessing. Almost 
anybody can comfort men; and in such cities as this 
all whose circumsfances will admit it should be admin- 
istering consolation, there are so many sick folks, so 
many weak folks, so many discouraged folks, so many 
lonesome folks. I think it is dreadful to be sick or 
weak, or discouraged, or lonesome; and it does not 
take a great deal to cheer such folks by a bright face, 
or to help them by some kindness. I mean fraternal 
love. The help need not necessarily be pecuniary, 
though that in many cases would be very desirable. 

A great many people have latent capacities in them- 
selves which they know nothing about, just as a man 
may have a gold mine and not knowit. Never having 
examined to see, he never knows whether there is gold 
on his land or not. There may be tons of it without 
his knowing it. | 

Then I think it is wise for persons to lay out plans 
for making themselves blessings to others. I think it 
is well for persons who have some leisure and some 
capacity to set apart a portion of their time for the pur- 
pose of laboring in behalf of others, not making the 
questions of their life, ‘‘How many pleasures can I, 
throwing out my net, haul in? Howmany authors can 
I read? How many pleasant acquaintances can I 
make ? How many days can I have for vacation ? How 
many social enjoyments can I have?” but, ‘‘ What 


lines can I lay that will develop benefits in other peo- 
ple? To how many can I bea blessing ?” 
There is another thing. Quite aside from voluntary 


and deliberate plans, a man may be a blessing, uncon- | 


sciously, to miliions whom he cannot count. I think 
that if Christ were alive and I could merely see him, 
without ever speaking to him, the beauty of his nature, 


its heavenliness ~be about as much as I should 
want of blessing. I think there is no musical instru- 
ment that diffuses such_sweet music as a harmonious 
nature. You cannot give anything else that is so beau- 
tiful and pleasurable to men as yourself if you are 
chorded and are harmonious with yourself and with 
your God. 

Now, for a man to live so as to get to heaven is bet- 
terthan nothing; it is a great deal better than nothing 
for a man to live so that he is fit to live on earth; for 
a man to live for himself is better than nothing: but 
it is a great deal better to live for others than to live 
solely for one’s self. 

And what are you going to do? Whom are you 


its harmony, as sweetness, its tranquillity, its depth, 


going to comfort? Remember the words of the Lord, 
| ‘*It is more blessed to give than to receive.” A smile 


is a great deal better to give away thanafrown. A 
soft word is a great deal more likely to be a blessing 
than a harsh word. A mild judgment is much more 
likely to do good than a severe judgment. Kindness 
is far better than unkindness. Persons can carry them- 
selves so that their whole nature shall be music to 
men; and to do this involuntarily, to do it and not 
know it, is not simply to leave a stream of satisfaction 
behind them, but to set in motion influences that shall 
go on blessing people innumerable in the future. 

I have met persons who have opened up conceptions 
in my own mind that affected my history from begin- 
ning toend. Of the events that have run through my 
mind at different times, those which have stuck there 
have been those which have opened up the perceptions 
that I have had of holy natures that Ihave met. Not 
that any persons whom I have met were perfect; but 


they were sufticient in that direction to suggest to me_ 


the higher idea, the larger conception. 

Now, brethren, we often come together around the 
family altar and pray, ‘‘God bless this household; 
bless my children ;” but do we often put into our prayer 
the other petition, ‘‘ Make me and make my children a 
blessing” ? We come together in our prayer- and con- 
ference-meetings, and pray for the church, and we 
hope that God will bless the missions, and all that 
worship here ; but is the burden on our hearts, ‘‘ Make 
us a blessing to others”? Are you so hungry for 
being blessed that you have no appetite for giving a 
blessing ? 

Where a man has the endowments, the gifts, for 
blessing others, and does not use them, there is a very 
solemn accountability resting upon him. If a city 
were starving, and a man had-bread, and would not 
take the trouble to give it out, and he let men perish all 
around him, would he be excusable? If sickness were 
carrying death into hundreds of families, and the phy- 
sician in their midst had a knowledge of what the 
remedy was, and would not impart the secret of life, 
would he not be culpable? And if a man has in him- 
self the power of opening the fountains of salvation to 
men, and of bringing them out of darkness and into 
light, cheering and comforting them along the way of 
life, and does not use it, can he account for himself ? 

Are you doing all that you ought todo? Are you 
giving freely of that which God has given you for the 
welfare of men? This is a solemn question to every 
one: ‘‘I am greatly blessed; but amIa blessing, and 
is the desire to be a blessing the ruling desire of my 
life ?” 


Religions Bews. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


Japan.—The Kioto training-school (A. B. C. F. M.) opens — 


its spring term with twenty-seven in the theological ‘class, 
more than half of whom pay their own expenses or are sup- 
ported by native Christians. Nine of these are from Okaya- 
ma, only two of whom cost the Board anything. A signifi- 
cant fact, this, every way. 

—At Tottori, visited a little time since by Mr. De Forest 
and a native helper—of which visit a graphic account was 
given our readers—fifteen or sixteen have formed themselves 
into a company which it is hoped will grow into a Christian 
church. So much for a three-days’ meeting in a city of 
20,000 souls never before visited by a Gospel herald—and the 
study of the Word thereafter. : 

—Mr. Ise’s church at Imabari, also before alluded to, is 
going up, chiefly by native contributions. 

—From Okayama come good tidings of growth in spiritual 
things in the church, and the waning of idolatry outside. 
One man, hitherto opposed to Christianity, diverted from a 
‘plan for further honoring his household gods by the great 
change in a recent convert, said, ‘* Well, this new religion is 


getting so popular that I don’t know but we will all have to 


go into it, while idolatry seems to be going out of fashion, so 
that I don’t believe it will pay to spend much money on my 
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gods. ” ‘The need of Christian schools i is set forth by the fact 
that of 600 students in the University of Tokio it is reported 
that not one believes in any God, and in the engineering 
school, with 200 students, only eight. Evidently there is no 
time to be lost in dealing with Japan, however it is looked 
at. 

—More copies of the Scriptures were sold in Japan in 1880 
than in all the years since it was open to Western civiliza- 
tion. 

—A few months ago a fire broke out in the Japanese prison 
at Otsee, where 100 prisoners, instead of trying to escape, 
helped to put out the flames, and, to a man, remained to 
undergo the rest of their sentences. Why was that? Mr. 
Neesima, the educated Japanese preacher and teacher, gave 
some copies of the Gospel to the keeper, and he, not caring for 
them, gave them to a scholar convicted of manslaughter. He 
believed the record God hath given of his Son, and taught 
the rest ; and by his personal influence and their own Chris- 
tian principle they were restrained! The Word and Spirit 
of God are as efficacious within prison walls as of old they 
were when the Acts of the Apostles were — woven into 
history. 

Asiatic Turkey.—One sign of the great decide going for- 
ward in the sentiment of the people is noted at Marash, where 
an American missionary, Mr. Marden, was recently invited 
by an Armenian priest to address an audience of 400 women, 
gathered at noon for their mid-week prayer-meeting, the 
singing being conducted by a choir of young ladies. There, 
beside four Armenian priests, he preached from a Protestant 
Bible, and was followed by an evangelical sermon from one 
of them. This, where not very long ago Armenians stoned 
missionarics and burned their Bibles. Another has been in- 
vited several times to preach in Armenian churches and ac- 
cepted. Still another says, he suw the Bible which fell from 
a preacher’s hand into the mud when forced out of a village, 
ten years ago, where now heisreccived and heard. The once 
persecuted are now the leaders of thought. The same thing 
is true in Eastern Turkey, where once the cry was ‘‘Let us 
spill their blood.” All which goes to show that there is a 
wing of the old Armenian Church evangelical in sentiment, 
working its way to the front. Pray for its success. Would 
that this were true of all the oriental churches. 


—Misrule still vexes Asiatic Turkey, and another mission- 
ary, Mr. Pierce, attacked by robbers, narrowly escaped fol- 
lowing Dr. Parsons into the next world. 

—There is also an urgent call for missionaries from certain 
Koordish villages, which, if responded to, may open the 
way to 100,000 sturdy mountaineers. The appeal is most 
affecting. 

_ In reference to another part of this same Asiatic Turkey, 
an English journal, speaking of Syria and other Bible lands, 
goes on to say that ‘‘ it seems as if aJl that has becn done by 

admirable Amcrican missions has only served to awaken 
the desire for more. Colleges for the higher training of 
youth have been established in Macedonia, Bulgaria, Con- 


_ stantinople, Marsovan, Cesarea, Erzroom, Van, Harpoot, 


Aintab, Marash and Adana, as well as Beyrout, but this sup- 
ply does not half meet the demand. The demand comes from 
Moslems, Semi-Moslems, and semi-pagan mountaineers, 
Druses and all classes; and while first of all for boys, it is 
more and more so for girls as well, from Moslems too! 
At Adana the native church is erecting a two-story build- 
ing, the lower for a school, the upper for worship. The 
Committee say, ‘‘ It is many years since we left our mother 
churches, with their gilded altars and swelling domes, and we 
do not look back with regret to their riches or their grandeur, 
for in the lowly houses and the poor ‘ upper rooms’ we have 
learned the pure doctrines of the Gospel we love.” They go 
on to say that they would gladly worship God in the meanest 
house on earth, but they are convinced that the prospcrity of 
God’s work calls for this new step, and they emphasize it 
thus: ‘‘ This is the Jand of Paul’s birth. His name is dear to 
all the Christian world. Do you think he will be content 
that it should remain a land of the shadow of death?” We 
think the Committee understand their business. 


Africa.—The ‘‘ Illustrated Missionary News” publishes a few 
extracts from the journal of Rev. G. Litchfield at Uganda, 
which, better than any narrative, illustrate the many-sided 
life of such a missionary as he—at once butcher, baker, 
cook, farmer, gardener, smith, seamstress, machinist, 
laundry-man, doctor, trader, magistrate, teacher, surgeon, 
builder and so on, as weil as preacher and translator of the 
Gospel. Oh for a thousand such men to lead the way into 
the dark continent, and make impossible such a scene as is 
depicted on one of these pages—a slave gang on its march 
to the coast. Mr. Litchfield was called ’to one of the chiefs 
who was disposed to talk of religion, and having done so re- 
tired to a hut alone, then sent for Mr. Litchfield to pray 
with and for him. When the missionary said ‘*I do not know 
Suahili,” the chief replied, ‘‘ Pray in English. God under- 
stands you.” Again the word is forward into Murilla’s do- 
mains. Others have taken up the hazardous enterprise from 
which the beloved Pinkerton was called away. Let them be 
remembered in the gee of all who long for Africa’s re- 
demption. 

—It is said that annually more inet 1,000 Jews are con- 
verted to Christianity, nearly half of whom join the Greek 
Church, the rest being about equally divided between the 
Romish and the Evangelical. During this century, at least 
100,000 have been baptized. Surely here is encouragement 
to labor. 

—‘* No opium smoker is admitted to church membership 
by any Christian mission working in China.” The estimated 
deaths from the use of opium in China are 160,000 annual- 


ly! Itis high time that Christian England put herself right 


in regard to the traffic. 


The Dutch Chapel of Smyrna.—A correspondent writes: 
‘¢On the death of the pastor of the Dutch Chapel in Smyrna, 


which occurred in February, 1880, the congregation. applied 


to the government of the Netherlands for the continuation 
of the stipend allowed from time immemorial for the partial 
support of a new pastor. The government objected to the 
continuation of the stipend, but consented to take the matter 
under consideration provided the ‘General Synod of the 
Wallonne Churches’ of the Netherlands made the request. 
The.congregation of the church, not being able to pay more 
than half of the necessary amount, corresponded through 
the chairman of its consistory with the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. It appears that although the late pastor had been 
appointed by the Government at the recommendation of the 
General Synod, and selected from their own number, and had 
filled that post over thirty years, he had never sustained any 
ecclesiastical relation, either by correspondence or in any 
other way, with that body, and their reply was that before 
they made the desired request to the Government they 
wished to have authentic, historical evidence that the church 
in Smyrna did originally belong to their body. I was ac- 
cordingly intrusted with the work of searching the old rec- 
ords of the church and consulate, and making an historical 
sketch, which proved very laborious and often tedious. Very 
fortunately, I discovered in an old chest a lot of consular 
records of the years 1610 to 1685, and church records dated 
1688 to 1705, which although much worm-eaten and almost 
falling to pieces, and written in an old quaint style in Dutch, 
settled the matter beyond adoubt. The work completed was 
presented to the General Synod, and had the desired effect, 
and at once procured the recommendation asked for, and 
subsequently the grant from the Government, to the great 
joy of all our congregation. I spent many nights ‘plodding 
over these musty documents, but I was richly repaid, as, be- 
sides obtaining what we were after, several very interesting 
facts about the history of Smyrna came to light, which were 
before cither unknown or of which there existed no known 
records. Among other things clearly proved is that the 
Dutch colony in Smyrna was established before the year 
1610. In the church records a minute is entered to the effect 
that the previous records of the church had been lost during 
a great earthquake which had destroyed the city of Smyrna 
on the 18th of July, 1688, which proves the existence of an 
organized Protestant church over 200 years ago.” 


Forty months’ service of a missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union in Michigan are reported by him as 
resulting in the organization of 111 Sunday-schools with 
5,700 scholars. According to latest returns made to him 
twenty of these schools have grown into churches, and he 
has never kindled one of these luminaries whose light is not 
still burning in some place or way. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. E. C. Ray, late of Elizabeth, N. J., was installed pastor 
of the Hyde Park Presbyterian Church, Wednesday evening, June 
22d, the Rey. Herrick Johnson, D.D., preaching the sermon. 

—The address of Rev. F. W. Beecher, of Wellsville, N. Y., through 
July and August, will be, care Dr. Edward Beecher, 182 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He will supply vacant pulpits in this vicinity or in 
New England. 

—In accordance with the decision of the Presbyterian Assembly at 
Buffalo, all synods are hereafter to conform to State lines. In the 
place of the six synods in this State there is to be but one, which will 
hold its first session in Utica next year. According to the basis of 
representation recommended the new synod will consist of 206 mem- 
bers, of whom the Presbytery of New York is entitled to 26. 

—The Congregational ministers’ meeting in Chicago listened, Mon- 
day, June 27th, to most encouraging reports concerning the work of 
the New West Education Commission. These were given in letters 
from the Rev. Charles R. Bliss, General Secretary, and verbally by 


-Prof. Gordon, Principal of the Academy at Trinidad, Col. An- 


nouncement was also made that at the request of the officers of the 
New West Education Commission the Executive Committee of the 
American Home Missionary Society has relinquished the whole edu- 
cational work in the Southwest to the former Society. The Rev. W. 
A. Bartlett, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, 
then gave a very full and tender account of the marvelous revival 
now in progress in his city. He received to his church the previous 
Sabbath 147 members, 121 of them on profession of faith. He says 
that the attention of the whole city is directed as never before to the 
claims of the Gospel, and that everybody is ready to converse on 
religicus subjects. The meeting elosed with a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing for this new and powerful manifestation of divine grace. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. James Freeman, of Conn., is called to the Congrega- 
tional church in Mankato, Minn. 

—The Rev. George E. Nichols was recently ordained as pastor of 
the Baptist church in Southington, Conn. 

—The Rev. Mr. Tuck, of the Westfield (Conn.) Congregational 
Church, near Middletown, has resigned. 

—The Rev. W. W. Newton withdraws his resignation and remains 
rector of St. Paul’s,in Boston. The difficulties in that church are 
adjusted, it is to be hoped, finally, and in a way to insure permanent 
peace. 

—Mr. McKenzie declines the calls to Chicago and New York city, 
and informs his people at Cambridge that he will remain with them. 
We are glad to record such an indication in favor of permanent tenure 
in the pastorate. 

—Mr. Emerson many years ago, in the days of Transcendental- 
ism, supplied for a long timea pulpit in East [Lexington, Mass. 
The Rev. Dr. Hedge, who was then a young preacher in Maine, 
came to Lexington and preached for several Sundays. A lady of 
the congregation, says the “ Literary World,” was asked how Mr. 
Hedge was liked. ‘* Oh,” said she, ** we area very simple people and 


-can understand nobody but Mr. Emerson.” 


THE WEST. 


—The First Universalist Church at Englewood, Ill., was dedicated 
Sunday, June 26th. Dr. W. H. Ryder preached the sermon. Miss 
Florence Kollock is pastor. 

—The Presbyterian Church, Kankakee, IIl., has called to its pas- 
torate the Rev. J. B. Worrall, of Cincinnati, a son of Dr. J. M. Wor- 
rall, of the Eighth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

— The Rev. G. H. Davis, rector of the P. E. church at St. Cloud, 
Minn., will leave his present parish August Ist, to become assistant 
principal in Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 

—President Anderson preached the Baccalaureate before the 


students of the University of Chicago, June 26th. On the same day 
President Chapin preached a similar sermon before the students of 
Beloit College. 

—The Oak Park (Ill.) Congregational Church has raised $6,000 of 
its $11,000 debt, with fair prospects of soon securing the whole. An 
unknown donor has informed the church that money is in the bank 
for the purchase of a new organ. 

—A. Y. Hemmingway, Esq., General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
Chicago, will leave the city early in July to visit Associations in 
Eastern cities, prior to sailing for Europe as delegate to the Y. M. 
C,. A. World’s Convention in London. 

—The reorganized faculty of the Presbyterian Theological Semina- 
ry, Chicago, is to consist of Drs. Johnson, Skinner, Marquis, Craig, 
Patterson and Halsey, a faculty which the “ Interior” pronounces 
“eminently able and strong.” It says nothing of their ability to live 
in peace or of their progressiveness in theology. 

—A Western dispatch announcés the entire cure through prayer of 
a well known lady who was severely injured seven years ago by being 
thrown from a buggy, and who has endured a living death ever since- 
The prayer treatment began six months ago, and an old colored 
woman assisted in the work. 

—The Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., of the New England Church, Chi- 

cago, delivered an address before the Christian Fraternity of Dart-_ 
mouth College, June 26th. The Rev. Simeon Gilbert, of the **Ad- 
vance,” and the Rev. Charles Caverno, of Lombard, gave the annua 
addresses before the Rockford Female Seminary, June 19th and June 
21st. 

—The Baltimore Biblical Institute has dedicated its new building, 
in which it has facilities for educating one hundred and fifty students. 
Ninety-six candidates for the ministry have during the past twelve 
months enjoyed the advantages of this institution. These are all 
colored people, as it is only for their benefit that the institution is 
carried on. 

—Sunday, June 26th, Dr. Goodwin’s church—the First Congrega - 
tional Church of Chicago—raised $25,000 for debts and repairs. Four 
gentlemen gave $2,500 each, others gave $1,500, $1,000, $500 and $250, 
and one hundred and thirty-eight gave $100 orless. Thus this church 
is free to prosecute its noble work. Repairs are to begin at once, 
and its pastor is to have a vacation till they are completed. 

—The bishops of the trans-Mississippi diocese, comprising the sees 
of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Dakota, Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana and Utah, met in Davenport, Iowa, June 2ist, 
to attend the closing examinations of Griswold College, and the 
Commencement exercises June 22d. The annual meeting of the 
Western Church-Building Societ,7, at which upward of $6,000 was dis- 
bursed for church-building and rectory purposes, occurred during 
the week. 

—James Kelly, a Chicago saloon keeper, was tried and convicted 
in the criminal court Friday, June 24th, on the charge of selling 
liquor to an inebriate named Boothin spite of the protestations of 
Mrs. Booth. Judge Elliot -fined him $50, and sentenced him to 
twenty days’ imprisonment. Mr. Kelly will have to give bonds in the 
sum of $1,000 before he can recommence the saloon business. 
General regret is felt that the punishment was so light. 

—Friday afternoon, June 24th, a council met at the Western 
Avenue Chapel, Chicago, for the ordination to the Gospel ministry of 
Mesers. John C. Goddard and George F. Chipperfield, members of 
the last graduating class of the Chicago Theological Seminary. The 
Rev. E. F. Williams was chosen moderator, and the Rev. C. F. Gates 
scribe. The examinations were eminently satisfactory. Dr. Noble 
preached the sermon and Dr. Goodwin made the ordaining prayer. 
The Rev. E. F. Williams gave the right hand of fellowship, and Prof. 
G. W. Fisk the charge. The missions in which these young men 
labor are sustained by the First Congregational Church. 


FOREIGN. 


—President Huntington, of the Central Pacific Railroad, intends to 
rebuild the Congregational Church at his birthplace, Harwinton, 
Conn. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, denounces “ as utterly 
false” the report now being circulated in this country that he has 
been guilty of plagiarizing from Dr. Lorimer in his new book entitled 
** These Sayings of Mine.” 

—The Rev. M. Lorriaux, of the Reformed Church of France, says 
that body has gained more liberty in the pastfew months than it 
gained in three centuries. It has now a perfect synodal organiza- 
tion, and laws are being framed to give it full liberty of meeting and 
association. 

—Maj. D. W. Whittle, after a year’s successful evangelistic work 
in Great Britain, has returned home to Chicago, where he will re- 
main for the present, assisting in the Gospel work of the Y. M. C. A. 
In some places abroad his meetings have equaled in interest and 
results those held by Moody and Sankey. 

—The northwestern provinces of India have made astonishing 
progress in free education. There is hardly a village without its gov- 
ernment school, wherein are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, the 
geography and history of India, and in the higher classes a little Eu- 
clid. These schools are governed by local committees, made up of 
Europeans and native gentlemen. 

—The following bishops of the various Methodist branches in 
America will go to the Ecumenical Methodist Conference in London : 
Bishops Simpson, Warren, Peck, McTyeire, Bowman, Payne, Brown, 
Shorter, Dickerson, Hood, Jones, Hillery, Thompson and Holsey. 
Of these all but the first four are colored. In all one hundred and 
eighty-nine delegates have been appointed thus far, representing six- 
teen churches. 

—The Rowland Hill Memorial Fund Committee recently had an in- 
terview with Dean Stanley in regard to the remission of the fee of 
£250 asked for the erection of the bust in Westminster Abbey. The 
Dean explained that the payment, which had been fixed a long time 
ago, was devoted to the repair of the fabric of the Abbey, and, in- 
deed, when he desired to erect a bust to his old friend John Keble, 
he paid the money out of his own pocket. 

—The London City Mission employs 449 missionaries. At its re- 
cent annual meeting it was said that ‘a portion of the population of 
London is as irreligious as any of the tribes to be found in the remot- 
est and most uncivilized quarters of the globe. It appears from some 
of the police reports that in London alone there are no less than 30,000 
regular thieves, 150,000 habitual gin-drinkers, and 150,000 persons . 
living in systematic debauchery and vice.” 

—Mrs. Murray Mitchell, who has been visiting the English Pres- 
byterian missionaries at Amoy, China, writes: ** I am very sorry to 
say that binding the foot is as common and imperative a fashion as 
ever. It is not connected with religion; it is a purely social custom, 
and girls are supposed not to be marriageable unless it is complied 
with. Even among the Christians it is hard to get it dispensed 
with.” 

—The Pope is said to have listened with rapt attention to the ac- 
count given by the Rev. Signor Bouland, a Catholic Pastor in 
Boston, of the success of the Church in the city of Boston, and 
gave him, as a token of his good will, a beautiful statue of St. Peter- 
Mr. Bouland stated that many conversions had been effected among 
the Protestants, and that the future of the youth educated in the 
parochial schools has been secured. 
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Books aud Authors. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE.1 
The death of Carlyle was followed by a flood of 


magazine and newspaper articles mostly appreciative | 


of his character and literary work; but the unwise 
publication of his ‘‘ Reminiscences” turned the tide in 
another direction, and for weeks past the newspapers 
have been full of hasty criticisms of the man so recent- 
ly lauded as one of the master thinkers of the age. It 
is safe to say that in most instances both praise and 
criticism were equally valueless to one who desires to 
estimate truly the work and influence of the great 
writer. Great men need, as a rule, to be seen, like 
mountains, from a distance, and this is notably true of 
those who, like Carlyle, have touched the burning 
questions of the day with an energetic and vigorous 
hand, who have spoken unpopular truths, and who 
have been more or less out of harmony with the tend- 
encies and sentiments of their generation. In Car- 
lyle’s case, however, it is to be noted that his work 
was practically finished years ago. His thought upon 
life and upon the questions of the age he early put into 
various literary forms, so that a generation ago the 
essential features of his philosophy were as well known 
to the world as they are to-day. His biographer or 
critic has therefore that element of perspective which 
is generally lacking to one who essays to portray the 
character or estimate the work of a writer so recently 
dead as the subject of this book. 

Mr. Mead is evidently a careful student of Carlyle, 
and the book which he has given the world at so op- 
portune atime is not the hasty effort of a man anxious 
to catch a favorable turn of popular interest, but the 
result of long and patient meditation, the slow growth 
of long-continued studies. While it is true that a man 
is his own best interpreter, it is also true that an imag- 
inative mind like Carlyle’s often needs for its fullest 
elucidation some close and careful student who, pene- 
trating by sympathy into the secret of the individual 
_ genius and catching the dominant tones of his thought, 
shall present his conception of life as a whole and shall 
develop from all its various expressions its underlying 
and controlling philosophy. Mr. Mead las performed 
this difficult task for Carlyle with a degree of success 
which makes his book a valuable addition to litera- 
ture. 

Carlyle felt his way rather than thought it into the 
mysteries of life. He would probably have repudiated 
the acceptance of any formulated literary or philosoph- 
ical creed. But there is nevertheless underlying all 
his contradictions and extravagancics a deep and set- 
tled conception of the scope and significance of life, 
and it is this which Mr. Mead has very clearly and 
ably set forth in this volume. 

He says very truly that it is the highest injustice to 
judge Carlyle by the narrowness and ill-temper of the 
‘sReminiscences,” because of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which they were prepared. They repre- 
sented in no sense the mature and deliberate judgment 
of the man, but were written in old age, 1n the shadow 
of a terrible sorrow, in the agony of intense physical 
suffering, and in exile from the scenes and habits of a 
life-time. It is true that Carlyle had, as he could not 
help having, a sense of his superiority over many of 
the literary men of the day in earnestness and intensity 
of conviction, but there is abundant evidence to show 
that in the habitual relations of his life he was more 
» than kindly, and that again and again he generously 
responded to the wants of men of his own class. His 
appreciation of the genius of his contemporaries was 
often of the fullest and bheartiest character, and more 
than once after a bitter characterization of some man 
of letters he ended by softening his rash verdict with 
some mollifying clause or other. His sturdy indepen- 
dence was so aggressive that it often obscured the 
clearness of his understanding of temperaments differ- 
ent from his own, but it still remains true, as Emerson 
has said, ‘‘that he, best of all men in England, kept 


‘the manly attitude of his time; he has stood for |. 


scholars asking no scholar what he should say.” 

Mr. Mead holds that while Carlyle was not in the 
technical sense a philosopher, yet, measured by what 
he has given us of deep and true insight into the prin- 
ciples of his art, he is one of the foremost. Life was 
to him no field for the exercise of amateur or dilettante 
talents, no place for the skill of the mere artist in 
literature, but an intense and bitter struggle between 
right and wrong, good and evil, in which every man 
must engage at the peril of his own soul. The Eterni- 
ties'and the Infinities were always about him, and into 
whatever discussion he enters there is always the same 
passionate intensity, the same seeking for underlying 
principles, the same fearful conception of the conse- 
quences of untruth or infidelity. That he found much 
in our age tocriticise no casual reader needs to be 


1The Philosophy of Carlyle. By Edwin D. Mead. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


told, but Mr. Mead shows clearly that his pessimism, 
unlike that of Schopenhaur, for instance, was tem- 
porary and local, not finaland universal. He believed 
that the world stood for good, and that the final issue 
of the struggle in which he was engaged would be the 
triumph of the divine purpose, but he doubted and 
denounced many of the present methods of carrying 
on that struggle. | 

Just how Carlyle would have bettered matters he 
never told, and it is doubtful if he could havetold. He 
contented himself with arraigning methods that seemed 
to him more or less untrue; he did not feel him- 


| self called upon to suggest other and better ways. 


He hated above all things the element of disorder. 
It represented to him the most terrible infraction of the 
harmony of the universe, and it was this intense dis- 
like of that which is always necessarily present in any 
radical change of religious, political or social life that 
made him so often the defender of tyranny and the 
critic of the most hopeful and promising eras of change. 
The hero, in his eyes, was the man who achieved, and 
the greatest work of heroism was to bring some sort of 
order out of chaos. Whoever could do this had Car- 
lyle’s admiration, whether his work were strictly moral 
or not. Indeed, it often happened that he had only 
words of praise for those who showed any individual 
insight into life, like Goethe, or for those who, like 
Frederick, through great moral wrong were instru- 
ments in working out a larger and more orderly state. 
Despotism was better than anarchy in his eyes. His 
conception of force was not fundamentally material; 
it has a moral basis. ‘‘ Most of that which people call 
force,” he once said, ‘‘is but the phantasm of it, not 
reverend in the slightest degree to any sane mind. 
Here is some small, unnoted thing, silently working, or 
for the most part invisibly, in which lies the real 
force”; and again, ‘‘ people will have it that 
I have said might is right. Suppose I did say it? I 
knew what I meant by it—not what you think I meant 
—there is a real, true meaning in it; a man is an athe- 
ist who believes that in the long run what God allows 
to triumph is not right.” ‘*‘No man,” says Mr. Con- 
way, ‘‘ was a stronger hater of tyranny. He rejoiced 
in the American Revolution, and also in the story of 
the Dutch as related by Motley.” : | 

The roots of Carlyle’s conception of life were in Ger- 
man idealism. No man preached more eloquently 
against the mechanical theory of the universe or the 
materialism of the age: but it was this intense and 
vital perception of ultimate ends which made him un- 
just to present methods, arrayed him against democ- 
racy and made him blind to the healthy growth of in- 
dividualism behind Parliaments and party strife. Mr. 
Mead’s discussion of Carlyle’s attitude toward the mod- 
ern democratic movement is one of the strongest and 
most satisfactory chapters in his book, and coming as 
it does from the pen of a young man whose ability and 
culture are likely to find honorable place in our litera- 
ture, it is good evidence that the recent antagonism be- 
tween culture and the democratic idea in this country 
is likely to pass away with other equally superficial 
and short-sighted views. Mr. Mead’s book, with minor 
defects which are quite overshadowed by its general 
excellence, is to be commended as the most thoughtful 
and satisfactory account of the great man so recently 
gone from us that has yet been given to the world. 


BISHOP HAVEN.‘ 

Most people need to be urged to live abreast of the 
times. The past, with its customs and traditions, 
holds with firm grasp the multitudes. Anything new 
is looked at with curiosity, but not readily accepted, 
even when there has been‘ preparation for its com- 
ing. 

A fresh spirit, breathing the clear atmosphere of the 
present, living in thorough sympathy with ‘‘the now,” 
speaking the language of to-day, is an inspiration to 
all. 

Here and there one lives in the future, not dreamy 
and mystical with his headin the clouds, but, with 
large soul grasping the developed results of the 
present, speaks of them, acts under their impulse. 
as though they were already the common law of 
every true life. Such men lift humanity and carry to 
completion what other men have originated. With 
sturdy might they pioneer great‘enterprises, with thrill- 
ing words they inspire holy courage, and their lives 
are prophetic of good times to come. : 

Bishop Haven was sucha man. Brave and true as 
steel, he showed his royal spirit in all he undertook as 
boy, student, preacher, editor, bishop. 

This handsome volume contains memorials of this 
noble man. An elaborate account of his life is in 
preparation; this is a forerunner, meets the early 
need and creates a demand for the more complete 
story. The work has been skillfully accomplished. 
The picture of the life is graphic, and with almost 


1 Memorials of Gilbert Hiven. Edited by W. H. Daniels. (Boston: 
B. B. Russell & Co.) 


nervous haste one hurries from chapter to chapter 
under the fascination of matter and style. 

‘ Gilbert Haven was born in Malden, Mass., Sept. 19, 
1821, and with his aged mother still watching over 
him, and calling him her ‘‘ boy,” he was freed from the 
flesh in the same town, Jan. 8, 1880. He was trained 


by a godly mother, and the energy of his character . 
was early manifested. 


‘‘Though by no means a bad 
boy, he gave me more trouble than all the rest of my 
family put together. If there was anything going on, 
he was always going ahead of it; and what he was 
when a boy he was all the rest of his life.” This is 
the mother’s testimony. He became a leader on the 
play-ground, as afterward in the fieldof real life. The 
child was father of the man. He defended a little 
black child whom the schoolmaster had treated harshly. 
When asked why he was so attentive to a colored 
customer in the store where he was a clerk, he replied 
quickly, ‘‘She is my sister.” Ridicule for his princi- 
ples never troubled him. He began to gather general 
information early, and ‘‘ Ask Haven” hecame a fre- 
qrent remark among inquiring companions. He be- 
came a Christian while at Wilbraham Academy. Asa 


clerk in a carpet store, a student at Wesleyan Univer- | 


sity, a teacher, preacher, editor, philanthropist, bishop, 
the same sterling qualities made him quickly recog- 


nized asa man of power. His unflinching logic car- 


ried him to positions which he held with gladness of 
soul. He shrank from no conclusion that seemed the 
result of logical thinking on !Christian ground. He 
made enemies, but as soon as he could reach them 
personally they were convertdd into friends, for his 
own soul was filled with pea He could keep his 
temper under strong provocatgon. He wrote easily 
and spoke with great power, esgecially when in defense 
of the weak and oppressed. 3 peculiar views urged 
with so much vigor disqualifi 
many for the bishopric, anc 
that office many we 
soon changed to hearty pr: 
power.. He was glad to do 
and pen and influence. His 
tened him toward heaven. 
that trip, but with a brave, 
often as though ‘‘a pillar of i 
side his spine,” yet cheerful till 
high. He lived the center oi 
friends—he passed upward wit 
and fellow-workers about him that one remarked 
that ‘‘it was more like a rece¥#*n than a death-bed 
scene.” The great sorrow of his life was the loss of 
his wife, the tenderness of his spirit ever revealing 
itself in his continued love for her. Worn with labors 
and travel, wasted with sickness and distress, he 
looked across the borders of the worlds and said, 
‘‘ After IL. have seen the Lord, I shall want to rest for 
the first thousand years with my head in the lap of my 
Mary.” But in the perfect health of heaven he doubt- 
less leaped to heroic toils. None can read the fasci- 
nating sketch which this book presents without a 
warmth of soul, a kindling of admiration for this man. 
The introduction by Dr. B. K. Peirce, editor of ‘‘ Zion’s 
Herald,” the various funeral orations, eulogies and tes- 
timonials of his power in the different departments of 
Christian work, with selections judiciously made from 
his own writings enrich this volume. Let it be put in 
the hands of all young ministers, tnat they may know 
the power of a really consecrated man and see how 
the Lord uses even apparent infelicities of charaeter 
for the glory of His name and the upbuilding of his 
kingdom. The book is worthy of a large circulation. 


hen he was raised to 
but their fears were 
at his wisdom and 
tive work with voice 
irney to Africa has- 
fought for life from 
repid spirit; feeling 
1ad erected itself in- 
is joy was perfect on 
joyous company of 


THE MAGAZINES. 
The July magazines are readable and gossipy enough for 


the season. The Atlantic contains a capital story by Miss 


Sarah O. Jewett, in whichjshe gives the reader some excellent 
studies of country life and character; H. H. contributes one 
of her sketches of travel in Norway in that inimitable style 
which makes her statement of fact more attractive than the 
romance of most writers; Mr. John Fiske asks the question, 
‘‘What is Mythology?” and after a very interesting and 
scholarly discussion comes to the conclusion that mythology 
is the personification of natural phenomena and forces, and 


that these personifying stories are not allegories, but were 


once accepted as sober explanations of natural phenomena ; 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps concludes her very characteristic 
story, ‘* Friends ;” Prof. Charles Eliot Norton writes of 
the Greek play at Harvard in his usual felicitous and schol- 
arly style, the only fault with the article being its brevity. 
He finds the representation deeply significant of the power 
of those eternal elements which enter into Greek tragedy, 
and urges as a commemoration of this important event the 
establishment of an American school of classical learning at 
Athens; ‘‘The Ladies’ Deposit’ is the theme of two very 
spicy articles, one by Gail Hamilton and one by Mr. Henry 
A. Clapp. Miss Dodge writes with all her accustomed point, 
but fails to make out her case, although as usual she inflicts 
considerable damage on her opponents. The poetry of the 
number is furnished by Mr. Whittier, A. A. Adee and Edgar 
Fawcett. Harper's is rich in illustrated articles. The first 
of these, ‘‘ A Neglected Corner of Europe,” isa very pleasant 
description of rambles in Portugal by Mrs. L. W. Champney; 
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E. Mason writes of the ‘‘Old Dutch Masters ;”’ the second of 
the articles on the White Mountains, illustrated by Mr. Gib- 
son, is full of charming sketches in which the refinement and 
delicacy of the artist’s execution are very beautifully 
brought out; ‘‘ Life at Rideau Hall” is a gossipy and en- 
tertaining account of the Viceroyal Conrt in the neighboring 
Dominion; Mr. Aldrich dips into an unusual line of writing 
for him, and narrates the adventures of ‘“A Day in Africa” 
with all his accustomed wit and charm of manner: there is 
an interesting account of ‘* Hawthorne Among his Friends,” 
by Mr. George H. Hoden; a story by the Rev. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, poems by the late James T. Fields, Julia C. R. 
Dorr and others.——Mr. Brownell contributes to Scribner’s 


the third of his entertaining articles on ‘‘The Younger 


Painters of America,” discoursing this time of Mr. John 8S. 
Sargent, George W. Maynard, Louis C. Tiffany and two or 
three of the women who have made an art reputation in 
Boston; the same writer also publishes a finely illustrated 
paper on “Decoration in the Seventh Regiment Armory,” 
which gives a very clear idea of the character and arrange- 
ment of that tasteful building; ‘‘ Dr. Dollinger and the 
Old Catholic Movement in Germany ” is the subject of a short 
but very effective paper from Prof. George P. Fisher, while 
Albert Stickney commences a series of articles on the aspect 
of political affairs in this country, taking as his subject this 
month, ‘‘The People’s Problem.” Mr. Howells brings bis 
characteristic story, ‘‘A Fearful Responsibility,” to a suc- 
cessful close, and Mr. Cable ends his admirable tale, ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Delphine;” Mr. Samuel Parsons. Jr., who is doing 
equally good work with lawns and his pen, makes some 
capital suggestions about the treatment of those generally 
unsightly places—cemeteries and railroad stations.—— 
Lippincott’s opens with an entertaining article by that busy 
magazinist Wm. H. Rideing, ‘‘At Knebworth with the 
Lyttons,” profusely illustrated and giving a very interesting 
account of one of those beautifully ordered country homes 
in which England abounds above all other countries in the 
world; J. A. Dickson describes ‘‘ A Trip to the Goodwood 
Races ;” Rebecca Harding Davis tells a strong story under 
the title of *‘ Across the Gulf ;’’ Mary Treat writes interest- 
ingly of those little tyrants, ‘* The Slave-making Ants ;”’ and 
Felix 8. Oswald contributes a ‘chapter on monkeys, under 
the title of ‘‘ Zoological Curiosities.” The Monthly Gossip is 
pointed and well written as usual, and the number is 
throughout very entertaining reading. 


Faith, Doubt and Evidence. By Rev. George B. Cheever 
D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Under this very suggest- 
ive title Dr. Cheever presents ‘‘God’s Vouchers for His 
Written Word.” The vigorous style of the author is retained 
in this fruit of his old age, though at times the thought 
seems involved and intertwisted, as though wrestling, like 
Jacob, with a powerful antagonist. Many passages would 
become more lucid by simplicity in statement, while others 
seem ready to burst with the explosive matter crowded into 
them. It is a delight to find so much vigor of thought and 
so skillful a use of material after so many years of toil and 
conflict. The characteristics of the author are very mani- 
fest, and they are needed in the present contest with a bold 
and braggart skepticism. The preface and introduction 
cover seventy pages, and explain the purpose of the writing. 
The adventures of the manuscript autobiography of Frank- 
lin, with its copies and translations, form the basis of com- 
parison with the Scripture MSS. and a discussion of their 
trustworthiness, the evidence supporting them, and the au- 
thorities for their integrity. The author’s views of inspira- 
tion are presented. He argues God’s right of prepossession 
in the human mind with his own truth, shows Christ’s claims 
as the only inspirer and interpreter of God’s word, forbidding 
any more uncertainty, and with swift movements of thought 
and severe condemnations of skeptic writers he declares 
God’s own vouchers to be unimpeachable, cumulative, and 
still evolving from generation to generation. His view of the 
Hebrew language, in the following sentence, is a fair sample 
of the style in which the book is written: ‘*The permanent, 
original, organic structure of the language, its sublimity, its 
pathos, its simplicity, strergth, conciseness, its searching, 
penetrating introversions, its expressions as earthquakes, 
its figurative power, its fitness at once for rural, peaceful 
and terrific imagery, the dew and the deluge, the soft-de- 
scending showers, and the great rain of God’s strength, its 
nervous compactness, and, at the same time, capacity of ex- 
uberant, gorgeous, fiery and seraphic eloquence, its pro- 
verbial and parabolic terseness, and intense concentration of 
thought and feeling. its equal facility for the highest possi- 
ble grandeur and swectest and most artless simplicity, whether 
of poetry or prose, its lightning flashes, points and diamonds, 
its creative spirituality, its watch-words of eternity and in- 


- finitude, all made it the hiding of God’s power, a Shechinah 


of God’s presence, the means of fulfilling God’s predictions 
of the people that should dwell alone, and not be reckoned 
among the nations.” He lashes the destructive critics (not 
exempting certain contributors to the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica”) without mercy as the fiery mood sweeps over him, 
and anon argues strongly and pleads earnestly. The book 
ought not to be passed carelessly nor fall unstudied into the 
ocean of controversial literature, for it will furnish sugges- 
tion to all, and be a valuable help in many quarters. Its 
method of procedure is original and unique. 


Chips from a German Workshop. Vol. V. Max Muller 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This latest addition to one of the 
most suggestive and valuable series of works which any 
scholar has given to the world in modern times contains all 
the papers recently published \in England in a two-volume 
work entitled ‘‘ Selected Essays.” The first of these is an 
address ‘‘On Freedom,” with special reference to intellectual 
freedom as affected by contemporary systems of education. 
The second is a lecture delivered ten years ago before the 
Royal Institution ‘‘ On the Philosophy of Mythology,” and is 
one of the most fascinating studies on this great subject to 


be found in the language. Another striking paper is that 
‘‘On False Analogies in Comparative Theology,” m which 
Prof. Muller’s wide range of knowledge and his singular 
ability in dealing with this class of questions are very strik- 
ingly exhibited. The last paper in the volume is a sketch of 
the ‘‘Sanskrit Texts Discovered in Japan.” Early in the 
Christian era iarge numbers of Buddhist books were taken 
from China to India. Assiduous search has been made by 
scholars for these manuscripts, but no trace of them had 
been found until the discovery in Japan of the texts which 
Prof. Muller describes in this essay. Altogether the volume 
is one which is profound enough for the most accomplished 
specialist, and attractive enough to interest the most careless 
reader. 


Friends: a Duet. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Houjzh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) This story is characterized by all Miss 
Phelps’s intensity, but not by her finest skill in delineation of 
character or in the evolution of plot. It is the story of the 
courtship of a widow by the most intimate friend of her 
deceased husband, and is told throughout with an almost 
morbid intensity of feeling and expression. The tension of 
feeling is so great and so long continued that one hardly ex- 
pects the chief personage to survive the denouement. If Miss 
Phelps had been content to let the story tell itself and given 
her readers fewer glimpses into the successive stages of in- 
tensity through which both actors passed she would have 
written a more natural and helpful tale. It goes without 
saying thatthe style is often brilliant, and that whatever 
other defects the work may possess it is full of beautiful 
and original thoughts. Miss Phelps’s conceptions of character 
are so elevated and inspiring that noreader can close a book 
from her pen without feeling stimulated to a more unselfish 
life. 


A Nameless Nobleman. (James R. Osgood & Co.) With 
this book Messrs. Osgood & Co. inaugurate a new anony- 
mous series, which if it continues as well as it begins will 
materially enrich our native fiction. To contrast the aspects 
of French and American life has become of late a favorite 
task of novelists, though not many have ventured to draw 
the contrast in any but the present century. The author of 
this volume sets over against the court of Louis XIV. with 
its passions and intrigues the bleak hillsides of early New 
England. There is not, it is true, much of the Colonial at- 
mosphere about the New England scenes. The Indian is 
lacking, and but for one or two allusions to Gov. Bradford 
it would hardly be suspected that the action was not going 
on in our own time. The contrasts, however, as far as they 
go, are well managed ; the element of intrigue is preserved 
throughout the tale by the occasional entrance of a Jesuit 
priest, the characters generally are engaging, and the study 
is simply and naturally told. 


The Channing Centenary, edited by Russell N. Bellows. 
(Boston, George H. Ellis.) The Christian Union gave so full 
an account of the various celebrations connected with the 
one. hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Channing, a 
year ago, that it is unnecessary to notice at any length this 
volume, which gathers up and preserves for permanent use 
the various addresses and exercises of those occasions. The 
editor presents full accounts of the memorial meetings held 
in Newport, Boston, Brooklyn, New York, Chicago and 
many other places in this country and abroad. The con- 
tributors to the volume number many of the foremost 
thinkers and writers of all shades of belief, and in all 
spheres of work. It has happened to few men to réceive 
simultaneously estimates of their work from so many com- 
petent observers, and the volume will have a permanent 
value for all who are interested in the career of one of the 
greatest religious thinkers of the age. 


No Gentlemen. (Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago.) This 
is a pleasing story of a summer spent by several young per- 
sons at a country house where ‘*no gentlemen” boarders 
were taken. Inasmuch, however, as one gentleman hap- 
pened to take up his residence at a neighboring place, and 
by a happy combination of circumstances obtained access to 
the society of the young ladies, the tale does not wholly lack 
in the masculine element. It is agreeably written, without 
much pretense at literary effect, and will form an agreeable 
companion for the summer vacation. 


Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Mr. Carleton has won wide popularity by a homely and yet 
measurably poetic treatment of country life. This volume 
is in the same vein which he has worked so successfully in 
previous volumes. It is the farmer’s life in its most dra- 
matic episodes and crises told in verse. The elements which 
have made the former productions successful, viz., fidelity 
to nature, accurate realism, and a homely style, are present 
in this, and will doubtless win for it the same measure of 
success which has been accorded to its predecessors. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


_—tThe ‘‘Electic” for July is a very rich number, especially 
in articles of a purely literary interest. 

—Zola finds fault with Protestantism for having ‘‘ spoiled” 
the literature of Switzerland and England. 

—A Mrs. Dr. Castle, of Toronto, Canada, is said to be the 
compiler of the ‘‘ Emerson Birthday Book.” 

—The ex-empress Eugenie is credited with the intention of 
publishing a memoir of the Prince Imperial. 

—Mr. Ruskin’s health is much improved, and he is now en- 
gaged upon a new series of papers to be entitled ‘‘ Proser- 
pina.” 

—One London bookseller, occupying a good stand, is said 
to have sold 15,000 copies of the Revised New Testament in a 
few days. 

—Professor Robertson Smith has accepted the offer of the 
editors of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” to join them in 
their work. 

—A memoir has lately been published of Mensieur Claude, 


Chief of Police in France under the Second Empire, and the 
first edition of 10,000 copies was exhausted within two days 
of publication. 

—Miss Rhoda Broughton is at work on a ghost story, which 
will first begin to horrify the public through the pages of 
Temple Bar.” 

—Itis said that Sir William Harcourt, Home Secretary, 
received £200 for his article on Lord Beaconsfield in the 
London ‘ Times.” 

—Walter Crane’s ‘‘ Fairy Mask,” which James R. Osgood 
& Co. reprint here by their heliotype process for $2.50, 
cost $80 in England. 

—France and Spain are sensible enough to enjoy inter- 
national copyright. When will the new world be as wise as 
some parts of the old ? 

_—The Cobden Club has found it needful to bring out a 
new edition of 20,000 copies of Mongredien’s ‘‘ History of the 
Free Trade Movement.” 

—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is expected, according to 
the newspapers, to spend the summer with Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker at Hartford, Conn. 

—It is said that Mr. Carlyle’s niece refuses to accept from 
Mr. Froude £1,000 as her share in the profits thus far from 
the sale of the Carlyle ‘‘ Reminiscences.” 

—The city of Chicago has fourteen or fifteen daily papers, 
whose combined circulation is estimated to reach 187,000 
copies, and their weekly expenses $45,000. 

—Mr. Trevelyan, the biographer uf his uncle, Lord Macau- 
lay, has been dubbed in England ‘‘ Macaulay-and-water” 
because of his imitations of his uncle’s style. 

—‘* Unity,” the young but growing Unitarian weekly of 
Chicago, has taken on an improved form and typography, 
and gives other signs of increasing prosperity. — 

—A new edition of Birket Foster’s famous *‘ Pictures of 
English Landscape” is in preparation by George Routledge 
& Sons, but only 1,000 copies of it will be issued. 

—The family of Pollok, author of ‘‘ The Course of Time,” 
have had to leave Moorhouse Farm, of which they have 
been tenants now for more than two hundred years. 

—Professor John Stuart Blackie’s admirable little work on 
‘* Self-Culture” has been translated into French, and orght 
to be put into a number of other modern languages. 

—Mr. H. H. Faxon, the noted Massachusetts prohibitionist, 
has pullished a pamphlet on the Civil Damage law which 
deserves the attentive reading of all temperance people. 

—The Revised New Testament has been adopted for all 
services in the chapel at Andover Theological Seminary, and 
Presidents Porter and McCosh are using it at Yale and Prince- 


ton. 

—Not all of the southern papers are speaking well of 
Jefferson Davis’s new book. The Richmond ‘ State” pro- 
nounces it very bad in a constructive and literary point of 
view. 

—Alexander Swift, a brother-in-law of the Cary sisters 
has bought the old Leary estate near Cincinnati, and intends 
to fit it up asa memorial of his sisters, who were its early 
occupants. 

—Mr. Wm. A. Hovey, the late editor of the Boston ‘‘ Tran- 
script,” has received a caning from his former associates in 
the office of that paper, but it was of the gold-headed variety, 
which is easy to bear. 

—Mr. Edgar Faweett’s new novel, ‘‘ A Gentleman of Lei- 
sure,” would seem to be a sly slap at Mr. Henry James, Jr., 
and his school : gentlemen of American birth who live on de- 
traction of their country. 

—How many peop‘e know that the late George H. Lewes 
wrote a novel, and that its name is “‘Ranthorpe”? It has 
been hunted up out of its obscurity, and is now published by 
Gottsberger of New York. . 

—The Harpers are going to publish here the new critical 
edition of the Greek New Testament, on which Canon West- 
cott and Mr. Hort have been engaged for thirty years. Many 
of its readings have been incorporated in the revision. 

—Lord Beaconsfield was thirty-two when he made his first 
effort in the House of Commons, Byron died at thirty-eight, 
and many most distinguished people have won their brightest 
laurels under forty. There is hope then for the young. 

—Mr. George W. Childs, of the famous Philadelphia 
‘*Ledger,” has been warming up his new house near Bryn 
Mawr, twenty miles out of the city. He calls the estate 
‘*Wootton,” in honor of the seat of the Duke of Bucking- — 
ham. 

—Edgar Quinet, whose biography has just been published. 
in attractive form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., was an emi- 
nent French scholar and philosopher of the present century, 
whose life has some romantic touches and many points of in- 
terest 

—The publishers of Father Curci’s new book, ‘‘ New Italy 
and the Old Zealots,’ are hoping for a good advertisement 
of it from the Pope in the shape of an interdict putting it on 
the ‘‘ Index Expurgatorius.” Nothing could give a book a 
better start. 

—Inquiry is afoot, stimulated by the New Revision, by 
what ‘‘ authority” King James’s version was ‘‘ appointed” to 
be read in churches. There is no act of Parliament on the 
subject, and no order of convocation, and there is no evi- 
dence of any proclamation. 

—Miss Gordon Cumming, the author of the new book on 
Fiji and the Fiji Islanders, gives the regenerated cannibals of . 
that locality a generally good reputation, but observes that 
some of the old and suggestive proper names still survive, 
such as ‘‘ Blood-drinker,” *‘ Eats-like-a-god,” ‘‘ Not-quite- 
cooked,” ‘‘ More-dead-men’s-flesh,” and ‘‘ One-who-quiets” 
(with a club). 

—The name ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle” still appears as President 
of the London Library. This library was founded by a com- 


| pany of seven literary gentlemen in 1840, whose first confer- 


ence upon the subject was held in the chambers of the late 
and lamented Mr. James Spedding. Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
now Lord Houghton, and Mr. G. 8. Venables are the only 
survivors of the seven. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXIV., No. 1. 


Correspondence. 


WAIT A LITTLE. 


Dear Christian Union: 

We have read in your columns, in this far side of Michi- 
gan, what the great doctors of the East had to say about the 
Revised Edition of the New Testament. They have won 
many thanks from our hearts, where our words cannot reach 
them, for the light they have given us. 

The majority of the learned gentlemen recommend its 
adoption by the churches. This is what the young ministers, 
for the most part, would like to see accomplished. We eagerly 

onged to set our eyes on this new-polished old treasure, as;we 
expected to find it, when the committee had cultivated and 
pruned the Greek roots and given us their stamens in our 
own strong language. We have it, and we rejoice to see it. 
We are devoutly thankful to the worthy men whose labors 
have bestowed it upon us. 

With all our ardent zeal to have it, and yet with no special 
attachment to the old English version, we hesitate to accept 
it in the place of the old in our Sunday-school or Church. 
Not, however, from any depreciation of its greater value, for 
we believe the revised portion is so much pure gold added to 
the old, or cise so much dross dropped from it. But we have 
these reasons, which we would like to present through your 
columns: 

1. We cherish the hope that before this century passes a 
‘* Re-translation,” as suggested by Chanccllor Crosby, may 
be brought about by either, or both, American and English 
scholars. 

2. We think the lack of uniformity likely to grow out of 
the acceptance of the revised edition at present will provoke 
a useless diversity. If we gather correctly from the present 
feeling concerning the future course of the churches it stands 
thus: Some will accept the present revised edition: others 
will wait for the Fords, Howard & Hulbert edition, or, rather, 
the American committee edition ; others will hold fast to the 
King James version. This will give the churches an appear- 
ance of what we call Scripture sectarianism. Our English 
speaking churches have had a grand point of external unity 
from the King James version of the Bible. This element of 
uniformity in Protestantism gives it a strength that expresses 
its unity in multiplicity of denomination, which some homi- 
letic teachers define as beauty in a discourse. 

3. It seems hasty to make the change before we have the 
whole Bible to use in the revised form. We have all the ad- 
vantages of the revision without any of the disadvantages of 
the Scripture sectarianism (the publishers’ profits excepted). 
There is stability in a reasonable degree of conservatism 
which adds to the strength of the church as a whole. It will 
show a sort of fickleness on the part of churches to indorse 
the part of the Scriptures revised before we have the whole 
of the sacred volume presented to us. Seme of us young 
churches may be heard calling to the Committee on the Old 
Testament Revision to give us what they have already re- 
vised, that we may adopt it book by book as it is ready. In 
fact, we have heeded the thought that comes to us, why did 
not the committee Ict a revised portion come out when it was 
completed, that the benefits of public criticism might have 
been added to that of their own, and then the whole revision 
improved before its publication as a whole was authorized ? 

4. The results of the labors of the committee will be of 
more benefit to the church asa whole if it moves the scholar- 
ship of the present time to give us arctranslation of the 
Scriptures than if they succeed in getting the churches to 
adopt what they have done themselves. Their labors have 
been arduous, and they are deserving of appreciation ; but 
greater works than these await the scholars who will give 
us the original Word in our best present English scholarship 
in the simplicity, clearness and strength which it possesses. 

The penning of these thoughts, should they find their way 
into print, may not have much infiuence; but they will show 
that some who are not ready to adopt the Revised New Testa- 
ment at present have no lack of appreciation of the work the 
committee has done; and that we hesitate to adopt part 
until we have the whole; and when we have the whole, we 
may hesitate to adopt that if there is any prospect of a re- 
translation within the next half century. 

Yours truly, A YounG MInIsTEr. 


A QUESTION IN THEOLOGY. 


DEAR FRIEND: Please allow me the title, for those who 
help me are my friends, though Iam unknown tothem. I 
have been prompted by your latc article, ‘‘ A Question in 
Theology,” to send you a paper which I prepared only a week 
before reading it, asone of ascries of short articles on vari- 
ous subjects which have come up in my every-day life, and 
which I hope may interest mothers. I grow more and more 
to believe that our common experiences will bear study and 
may often be worthy of sharing. Perhaps some of us might 
thus ‘‘ strengthen the brethren,” and sisters as well. 

But this article seems to me now something like what you 
recommend; not a full and perfect explanation, much less 
a faultless theology, but ‘‘containing the germ of a practical 
spiritual lesson.” It is, almost verbatim an account of what 
occurred with my own little son, and the point is likely to 
trouble other invalid children. I have given it no title, for 
you may not choose to receive it, or, if you do, may wish to 
connect it, simple as it is, with your own article. 

For five years Eddic had never known what it was to be 
strong like most. boys, and had often suffered much pain. 
His aunt, too, who lived in the sane family, had not taken a 
step for four years, so that pain and helplessness were sadly 
familiar to the child, and caused him some strange thoughts. 

Once he said, hesitatingly, and as if weighed down by the 
idea, ‘‘God sends pain, and, if he chose, he could take it all 
away from me this minute. Why doesn’t he, mamma?” 

The old mystery over again! How swiftly the mother’s 
thoughts flew to our Father in an inaudible cry to him for 


wisdom to answer! ‘‘Surely,” she argued within herself, 
‘‘it cannot be truce, this old idea which my child has some- 
how imbibed, that God is accountable for suffering! I know, 
for lam older, how, since it is already in the world, Infinite 


Love can change it into one of his ministers. I have seen it’ 


call out the noblest in this very little oae, teaching him 
patience and bravery. But that God can allay such evils, 
and will noti——Nay! nay! I cannot so interpret my 
Lord!” 

‘‘ Eddie,” was her reply, ‘‘ I think you don’t rightly under- 
stand that.” 

‘‘ Please make me understand, mamma.”’ 

Now Eddie was very fond of having a watch in his hand 
when he had to lie in bed, and the motion of the various parts 
would amuse him for a long time. 

‘*My son, suppose that a fine workman makes a watch, 
beautiful to look at and with every part, even the smallest, 
most carefully formed, and all working together to keep per- 
fect time. He gives it to his son, and explains to him exactly 
how to wind it and keep it in good order. But the son is 
ignorant and careless. Hedoes not value the gift as be ought, 
and does not try to obey his father’s directions. He drops 
the watch, and the tiny pivots are loosened and the little cogs 
become bent; he lets it fall into the water, and the bright, 
sthooth steel becomes rusty. The watch no longer keeps 
good timé. Whose fault is it ?” 

‘* The fault of the son.” 

‘Ts the father to blame at all ?” 

**O, no, mamima.”’ 

‘*The father will feel sorry to have his work so spoiled. 
Suppose that he offers to take back the watch, to clean, and 
straighten, and repair until it shall be as good as new; can 
he do anything more than that ?” 

**No; he is a good, kind man.” 

** Well, now, listen. Godis good and kind always. He is 
our Father, and men arc his children. When he made man’s 
body at first, it was perfect and more wonderful than any 
watch. It had many parts, each nicely fitting into the rest; 
if men had never been carcless or sinful, no part of the body 
would ever have been ill or in pain. Our aching bodies are 
like the battered watch-case with the bent, rusty works inside. 
Is it God’s fault, then, that we are ill ?” 

“No. O,no. And he will make us as good as new some 
day, too.” 

‘*Yes. He sent his Son to save us from sin, and he will re- 
deem our bodies also. They will be more beautiful than at 
first, so that our Maker and Father will rejoice in our pure 
bodies and holy souls. That is what St. John seemed to sce 
when he wrote, ‘God shall dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away. And he that sat upon the throne 
said, Behold, I make all things new.’” 

ELIZABETH J. WARREN. 


A PROTEST. 


The *‘ Anniversary Music” is generally understood to be 
an annual bone of contention for Brooklyn and vicinity in 
which the press do not ordiuarily neglect to take a hand 
either by correspondents or otherwise. 

When the anonymous card which adorns the editorial 
page of the last Christian Union was first published two or 
three weeks since, in the ‘‘ Eagle,” it did not attract very 
much attention by its sentiments, so far as I have heard. 
But when such a communication is given character by an ex- 
tended editorial notice in The Christian Union, which ap- 
parently indorses its entire spirit, I am inclined to write a 
word in reply if for no other reason than to acquaint you 
with the fact that the attack in its present form is felt at least 
by one of the Committee who were charged with the 
labor of providing music. 

Vituperation is not criticism. It is manifestly easy to 
dismiss the entire selection of hymns and music as 
‘‘execrable trash’’—it would be more to the point to designate 
some of its unvarying weaknesses. I know from diligent 
study of his ‘‘ Commentary on the New Testament” and other 
writings that it is not the usual practice of the editor of The 
Christian Union todenounce in such fashion that which he does 
not altogether approve, and I fail to perceive the extra occasion 
which should have led to it here. With the exception of one 
piece, the judgment of some musicians to whom the score 
was submitted was that it was not “trash” either in point 
of melody or harmony, and I do not believe any candid 
musical man would so pronounce it. I am free to admit 
that not all the pieces were of equal merit; but taking the 
third (‘‘ Forward be our Watchword”) as an example, I beg 
to suggest that the music, whie by no means an imitation 
of is yet written in the same movement as ‘* Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” which you adduce as a model in style, 
and I do not think it inferior to that composition. Further, 
the words of this piece were taken from one of the ‘ Episco- 
pal Hymnaries” which your article suggests contain such 
‘‘rich treasures of hymnology.” I submit that one of the 
best tests of the effectiveness of any musical arrangement 
for children is the question, ‘‘ Do the children sing it heartily 
and like it?’ The hymn “ Ten thousand times ten thousand” 
was before the Committce this year. It is mentioned in 
the same connecgion with model hymns; but may I ask you 
in all candor if, upon reading that bymn through, it repre- 
sents your idea of adaptation in sentiment and phrase for 
a ‘*Children’s Festival”? The piece was rejected by the 
Committee on the very ground of the unsuitable character 
of the words. ‘‘ Rush of Alleluias.”” carries us back almost 
to the time of the ‘‘golden hereafter—and bright rafter” 
business. 

I have no wish to rush into print in this matter; but only 
to bespeak fairness at the hands of a paper like The Christian 
Union. Ido not wish to avoid candid and calm criticism ; 
the term ‘“‘execrable trash” does mot seem to me an intel- 


ligent or calm criticism of music some of which reccived the 
enthusiastic commendation of many persons qualified to 
judge, and which was certainly sung by children with great 
spirit and evident enjoyment. 


It is simply to convey to the editor of the paper, which I | 


read and enjoy weekly, the feeling that our work was not so 
considered in the letter reprinted and indorsed in its 
columns, that I write, and not with any wish to trespass on 
the space of the paper by any notice of this communication. 

If the ‘‘ Anniversary ” is to be perpetuated somebody must 
do the work of selecting music adapted to the wants of the 


thousands who participate in it; and the only vengeance I > 


desire upon unfavorable critics is that they may for onc year 
occupy a place on the Committee, and be charged with this 
duty which is demonstrated annually to be so simple. 
Very respectfully yours, D. B. Hrxon. 
Chairman Music Committee, Brooklyn 8. 8. Union. 


THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
Mr. Editor: 

Perhaps it would be interesting to your readers to hear 
how this Union succeeds here in Winsted. It was started 
about two years ago with nearly one hundred members and 
with Mrs. 8. B. Forbes for President and other officers from 
the different churches. It has in every particular proved a 
success. We have hired some very pleasant rooms and meet 
once a week for prayer and to devise means for helping 
along the temperance work. This Union has opened a 
school for children of all denominations and all sects, to come 
and be instructed in the first 1 ssons in temperance, and bas 
succeeded in getting about two hundred in this village who 
mect once in two weeks and have experiments shown them, 
and where they can sign the pledge and have made known to 
them how they may in their early years escape from this 
terrible evil. Yes, if there has been a self-sacrificing spirit 
shown in any work it has been in this, devoting their time 


and energy to the children without money and without © 


price. They also distribute tracts and books to all the 
schools in the village and to all the public places. This 
Union has also thrown open the doors of their rooms and 
invited.in all the unfortunate, and all the tempted, and have 
been out in the streets and invited them to come every Sun- 
day afternoon and with us join in one common prayer, 
around one common mercy-seat, that our Heavenly Father 
would give them strength to withstand temptation and to 
resist this great enemy. Mr. Editor, we who know the 
worth of prayer, and who know how sweet it is to hold 
communion with our Saviourand God, could we have offered 
any luxury in this world better than this? No! No! We 
have been led by the Spirit of God to do this, and we sincerely 
believe that we could never have spread a table to have fed 
the outer man that could have satisfied the longings of the 
poor outcast like this which we have done. 


Yours truly, M. A. PARSONS. 


A EULOGY. 
Messrs. Editors: 


The eulogy pronounced upon the ‘‘ dear old English Read- 
er,” as L. 8S. B., of Salem, Oregon, is pleased to call it, is 
well deserved, and those tender strains have no doubt awak- 
ened inthe hearts of so many of the old school boys and 
school girls as have read the article a new interest in the old 
school books. But how few are left of those who went to 
school in the years from 1820 to 1850, that sat upon the rude 
slab benches and warmed themselves (one side at a time) by 
the great wood fire that blazed and crackled on the hearth 
of the big stone fire-places. To us who remain how vividly 
do the scenes come back. The part of the verse quoted 
by L. 8. B. is the beginning of a poem on which the boys and 
girls exhibited their greatest skill in rhetoric and clocution, 
and I am sure that none of us have ever done anything ina 
literary way since that day which has given us such supreme 
satisfaction. It is easy for any one to imagine with what 
pride we took the place allotted us, our graceful bow and 
our flushed cheeks, as we began to repeat : 

‘¢ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : : 
O! give relief and heaven will bless your store.” 

I have among my choice things all of the school books of 
that period except ‘‘The American Preceptor” and Morse’s 
Atlas, and I think that if L. 8. B. could sit with me and for 
an hour or two look over them he would fancy himself again 
at school in his native State. S. M. M. 

NEw York, June 21, 1881. 


AN APPRECIATIVE READER. 


I think, after much experience and familiarity with a large 
number of papers, that, all in all, The Christian Union is the 
best paper in the world. It is progressive and radical, while 
it reveres the past and is conservative of all that has been 
found good and true. I read the ‘‘ Nation,” which is great in 
one line (a sort of Carlylean line); and the ‘* Independent,” 
which is intellectually very strong, a truly great paper; and 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” a great church paper; and the ‘‘Ad- 
vance,” which is wonderful for its love to ‘‘ our denomina- 
tion ;” and the “Alliance,” which is doing a most needed and 
useful service in clearing away brush and old logs in the van 
of the Christian army; but The Christian Union is the best 


representative of Jesus Christ and of humanity that I know. 


I see not how it can be improved. God bless you still. 
| R. M. W. 


MALARIA. 


Allow me to express my hearty appreciation of Mrs. 
Beecher’s article, ‘‘ Malaria,” in your paper of June Ist. 


Would that every housekeeper in the land might read it! 
The subject of food and care of pantries demands the most 
careful attention of the housekeeper, and we all need this 
reminder of our duty, Yours respectfully, | 
JAMESTOWN, R. I., June 11th. OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
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GEORGE TEPHENSON’S LITTLE OLD 
ENGINE. 


Great sight was in the sheds at the extreme 
end of the works, for here were assembled 
some sixteen locomotive engines just arrived 
from all parts of the country—the choicest 
specimens owned by the several companies, 
by whom they had been dispatched to take 
part in what the programme called a ‘‘display 
and procession of modern typical locomotive 
steam-engines.” I was examining with great 
admiration one of the very finest of these 
engives, built for the Midland Railway Com- 
pany by Messrs. G. R. Stephenson & Co., of 
Newcastle, when I was attracted by a lively 


- movement among the crowd of mechanics 


who stood about me, and, looking round I 
perceived an ancient and decayed little engine 
being cautiously propelled by a huge goods 
locomotive along the metals which led to the 
high level bridge. It was like a very old man 
supported on the arm of a big stalwart son, 
and the great locomotive frequently paused 
to give the aged engine, as it were, time to 
take breath and recover itself. I crossed the 
rails to look at this singular object, and draw- 
ing very close to it I was able to read upon a 
plate affixed to its side that its name was 
‘‘Locomotion,” that it had been constructed 
by George Stephenson in 1825, and that it was 
the first engine that ran on the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway. So here, then, was the 
very father of all the locomotives in’ the world. 
A decrepit, shriveled machine, with neverthe- 
less a look of shrewd self-consciousness sug- 
gested in its quaint, old-world aspect, as if it 
had duly taken note of its magnificent poster- 
ity and was not unwilling to be admired for 
their sakes as well as its own. To see the 
wonderful old loconrotive crowned with a 
skeleton scaffolding of piston rods and other 
working gear, with its singular chimney 
curving out of its front like the neck of a 
swan, and the little old tender behind with 
part of the iron side rusted and rotted out, 


while close to it stood a group of probably: 


the most magnificent locomotive engines in 


. the world, with their sparkling brass-work 


and glossy sides as clear as glass, with the 
amazing finish of their painting and varnish- 
ing, was indeed to behold the one sight that 
would give to the great memory, which all 
Newcastle and Gateshead had already trans- 
figured themselves with bunting to honor,{the 
most eloquent and moving significance that 
could be imparted to it. 

Not the least interesting part of the day’s 
abundant recreations was the exhibition of 
Stephensonian relics in the Wood Memorial 
Hall and in the Jibrary of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Some of these were 
really extraordinary preservations. For in- 
stance, there was the bonnet worn by George 
Stephenson’s grandmother. There was a 
chair 200 years old which once belonged to 
George Stephenson’s grandfather. The mi- 
nutest things had been religiously preserved, 
‘such as three razors in a case, twenty-one 
dinner-plates, and. a weather-glass. These 
objects were inspected with extraordinary 
veneration. The exhibition of models was a 
genuine curiosity, those shown being Mur- 
doch’s engine (1784), stated to be ‘‘ the first 
ever made in England to travel on its own 
wheels,” and lent by William M. Murdoch, of 
Leeds, a grandson of the inventor.—[London 
Telegraph. 


DISRAELTS GAYETY AND HIS 
DEATH. 


That there was an immense fund of gayety ; 


in Mr. Disraeli’s nature, is true. Like old 
James Carlyle of Ecclefechan, he ‘never 
looked back.” He did not indulge in unavail- 
ing regrets. He acceptedsthe inevitable with 
unshaken composure. He would not allow 
blunders and miscarriages to touch him over 
keenly. He kept them at arm’s length—his 
spirit was not to be clouded and stifled by the 
too close pressure of calamity. The gayety 
was quite spontaneous; at times it had to be 
held in check ; though even in solemn public 


_ assemblies, the mocking spirit of Puck (as in 


the assault on Lord Shaftesbury and his broad 
phylacteries) would sometimes break loose. 
When in Edinburgh during 1867 he hada 
great and enthusiastic reception from the 
democracy. ‘‘ We did not go to bed till quite 
late,” he said next morning. ‘‘ Mrs. Disraeli 
and I were so delighted with our meeting that 
we danced a Scotch reel (or was it an Irish 
jig ?) over it in our bed-room.” 

Of the dauntless courage of the man it is 
unnecessary to speak. He did not know 
what timidity or weakness meant, the careless 


audacities and surprises of his policy indeed 


implying the possession of a temper that was 
above fear. The speculative intrepidity 


which gives a peculiar charm to his books 
was thus the native language of a character 


which in the most absolute sense was self- 
reliant. A great critic has said that Byron 
was a pure elemental force in English poetry ; 
in the same sense, we may say that Disraeli 
was a pure elemental force in English politics. 
No man was less under the sway of current 
influences. The authority of contemporary 
opinion did not enslave him as it does most of 
us. Of all our politicians, he was the only 
one who dared to be eccentric. Ile never 
quailed from first to last. On the night of 
his death, they say, after a violent spasm of 
breathlessners he lay back murmuring in a 
low voice, ‘‘I am overwhelmed.” Yet, a 
little later, he raised himself from the pillows 
which supported him, threw back his arms, 
expanded his chest, and his lips were seen to 
move as if he was about to speak. To the 
friends who were at his side the gesture was 
familiar—it was thus that he rose in the House 
of Commons to reply to Gladstone, to Bright, 
to Russell, to Palmerston, to Peel. The 
action certainly was highly characteristic. 
He was not beaten—he would not give in—he 
was still eager for the fray. 

And it is to be noted that while he was not 
moved by thc jecrs and taunts of his foes he 
was always uble to resist—what is far more 
difficult to resist—the reproaches of his 
friends. He had to ‘ educate” his party up 
to his own Ievel, and full-grown men do not 
take their education easily. There can be no 
doubt, for instance, that alarge majority of 
the Tory squires shared the opinion of Mr. 
Gladstone—that Jefferson Davis had created 
a people. But Mr. Disraeli remained incredu- 
lous; he had no belief of the creative force of 
anarchy ; the unity of America was an idea 
that appeald directly to his imagination; 
and when the secret history of these years is 
written, it will be found that his firmness 
mainly contributed to the preservation of 
friendly relations with our kinsmen across 
the sea.—[Contemporary Review. 
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THE SWEETEST ROSE. 


By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


OOK among the hedges, where the blossoms nestle 
Waiting till the sunshine bids their leaves unclose ; 
Search in every bush, every brier, till you tire, 
And see if you can find for me the very sweetest rose. 


Wander through the meadows when the bees are flying ; 
Follow where each honey-loving creature goes ; 

Rifle on your way every bower of a flower, 
And when you find it bring to me the very sweetest rose. 


June has many blossoms ; all are sweet and fragrant: 
Should you chance to meet her, ask her if she knows 

Where’s the spot to find the sweetest and completest 
Gem of all the gardens—just one perfect rose. 


Ramble o’er the meadows; search in every corner; 

Yet you will not find it; and why, do you suppose ? 
June has ne’er disclosed in her bower any flower 

To compare with this sweet paragon—this jewel of a Rose. 


Creamy, crimson beauties, many may adore you 
As your lovely petals slowly are uncurled ; 
But asleep on mother’s bosom is a blossom 
Sweeter than all others: ’tis the Rose of all the world! 


ON FURNISHING BED-ROOMS. 
By Lovist Fiske-Bryson. 


EST is not more important than food, but it is often 
harder to get. The best rest comes from sound 
sleep, that great restorer of tired nature. Sleep is alsoa 
powerful medicine, which helps to cure irritability of 
temper, peevishness, uneasiness of any kind, like 
nervous dyspepsia. It will help cure a broken spirit 
and it will help cure sorrow. Sleep, to be perfect and 
profound and restorative, should be so prepared for 
that not a single discomfort should interrupt it. The 
bed-room, in which a third of our mortal lives is to be 
passed, and that third the most helpless, should bea 
»nure sanctuary of cleanliness and order, in which no 
injurious exhalation can remain for a moment or any 
trace of uncleanliness offend a single sense. 

The bed-room should have in it the least possible 
amount of furniture; and whatever furniture there is 
in it should be as free as possible of all that can hold 
dust and fluff. The furniture, other than the bed, 
should be of the simplest kind. The chairs should be 
uncovered, free from stuffing of woolen or any other 
material; the wardrobe should have closely fitting 
doors, and all the utensils closely fitting covers. There 
should be no woolen hangings, such as curtains; and 
strict hygiene abolishes curtains altogether, although 
lignt hangings of lace or muslin which can be fre- 
quently washed are not as injurious as other kinds. 
The roller shade, of some agreeable tint, is the best 
protection against the glare of the sun and the gaze of 


_ opposite neighbors. 


A bed-room floor entirely covered with carpet can 
never be a clean floor. The carpet holds the dust and 
dirt and emanations from the body, with which the air 
is charged by every gust of wind and every step across 
the carpet. Nothing which is unfavorable can be said 
of oil-cloth, or some of its substitutes, as a floor cover- 
ing for bed-rooms, if it is laid down with skill and care. 
It should be closely fitted to the floor, and well glued 
and nailed down at the edges, so that it cannot become 
a coating for a thick layer of dust beneath it. Fixed 
firmly in its place in such a way as to form a part of 
the floor itself, oil-cloth can be cleaned with as much 
facility as a boarded floor, and it is possible to wax it 
as perfectly. It does not retain dust, but shows the 
presence of dust and dirt, and is a good non-conductor 
of heat. The new artistic designs with which oil-cloth 
is now stamped make it a thing of beauty as well asa 
serviceable, health-promoting floor covering. Rugs of 
various sizes are particularly adapted to bed-room use, 
as they can be carried out, beaten, shaken, aired and 
made clean. 

When possible, the walls of the bed-room should be 
painted, or treated in some manner that will permit of 
frequent washing. There is a kind of paper that will 
wash which seems particularly useful for sleeping- 
rooms. If for any reason walls cannot be painted, or 
papered with this hygienic wall-paper, distemper is the 
next best thing for them. 

Wooden bedsteads are already out of date in strictly 
healthy houses. They are not clean; they harbor the 
unclean and are not cleansable like a metal framework. 
A bedstead constructed of iron or brass, or a combina- 
tion of these metals, with its framework so steady and 
well-knit together that the movements of the sleeper 
cause neither creaking nor vibration, is emphatically 
the bedstead of the future. And the bed of the future 
has already appeared. It consists of a thin hair mat- 
tress laid upon an elastic steel under-bed of little chains 

or woven wire, so ingeniously constructed that it yields 
in a wave-like manner to every motion of the body. It 


fulfills every intention of flexibility ; itis durable; it 
goes with the bedstead as an actual part of it; and it 
can never be a nest of contagion or a receptacle of im- 
purity. The frame-work of the bedstead should be so 
constructed that the bed is raised two feet from the 
floor. In regard to covering, the very best is that 
which gives the maximum of heat with the minimum 
of weight. Hence blankets are better than heavy 
wadded quilts, and a light down covering better than 
either. One of these thin coverlets takes the place of 
two or three blankets, and causes much less fatigue to 
the sleeper. The actual quantity of covering necessary 
of course varies according to the age and health of the 
sleeper. The body should never be cold and never hot 
while under the clothes. The first rule is seldom 
broken, but the latter is sadly infringed upon, to the 
great detriment of health; for the practice of sleeping 
under a heavy weight of bed-clothes is easily acquired, 
and then the body becomes unnaturally, feverishly 
heated. This condition gives rise to exhaustion, nerv- 
ous debility, disturbing dreams, and many other graver 
evils. It isso injurious that it is better to learn to sleep 
with even too little than with too much clothing over 
the body. In amodified degree, this holds good for 
sleepers of all ages. 

The position of the bed is of moment. The foot of 
the bed to the fire-place is the best arrangement when 
it can be carried out. The bed should be away from 
the door, never between the door and the fire-place. 
Some thoughtful people maintain that the head of the 
bed should be placed toward the east, so that the body 
lies in the line of the earth’s motion; others contend 
that the head of the sleeper should be turned toward 
the north, that he may be put in harmony with the 
electric currents caused by the motion of the earth on 
its axis. 

The last hint is a word about that lost art, ventila- 
tion. There is a costless system of ventilation, very 
ingenious and simple. The lower sash of the window 
is lifted up about three inches, and in the space be- 
tween the sill and the sash a piece of wood is intro- 
duced to fill up the space. The two sashes overlap; 
an open space is left between them through which the 
air from the outside is constantly passing into the house. 
The current is directed in an upward course, and no 
draught is experienced. The sashes can be opened or 
closed without altering this inexpensive arrangement 
for ventilation. Dust will blowin; but the dust nui- 
sance is only occasionally present; while bad air, if 
outer air be excluded, is ever present, poisoning all who 
breathe it. 

If the bed-room is pure and orderly, well ventilated 
and unobstructed by truck or dric-d-brac; if our con- 
sciences and digestive organs are sound; if we lead 
simple lives and uncovetous, not over-burdened with 
the cares of this world, we shall fall asleep when the 
time comes. While our senses are locked in slumber, 
our minds and muscles relaxed, the exhausted system 
will be built up and strengthened anew for the mor- 
row’s work. Only.during sleep is this building-up proc- 
ess carriedon; and, all other things being equal, he is 
the best man, the strongest, the kindest and most effi- 
cient who sleeps well and profoundly at night. 


DON’T FRET. 
By Ciara Knapp. 


RS. Shephard lived in the large brick house on 

the hill; the one with the terraced grounds in 
front, the pretty fountain at the side, and all about 
such beautiful flowers, shrubbery and evergreens. 
Passers-by, in stopping to admire the beauty of the 
spot, would often notice a tall, fine looking gentleman 
sitting on the veranda, with two bright and remark- 
ably handsome boys by his side. Occasionally a lady 
would make ‘her appearance, when the boys seemed 
to lose their freedom, would stop their noise and play, 
and sit quietly down, or slip away out of sight. The 
lady had a querulous, discontented and fretful look, 
and it was little wonder that the neighbors found her 
so unattractive that they seldom cared to visit her. Her 
conversation was one series of complaints; her servants 
furnishing her an unfailing supply in this line. No 
one, she was sure, ever had such trials as she; even 
her husband, in her opinion, fell far short of a model ; 
in her boys she took little or no comfort, and it is very 
certain that with her constant fretting and worry they 
took but little in her. 

Mr. Shephard had spared neither time nor money in 
making their home a beautiful one, but to her it seemed 
to be only a constant anxiety and worry. One room 
was too large for comfort, another too small for con- 
venience, another had a north window where she would 
prefer a west, some rooms were too cold, others too 
warm; and thenif she threw open her windows, ad- 
mitting air and sunlight her carpets were faded and 
her rooms rendered untidy by dust. If her windows 
were closed and darkened, must and damp collected 
aud moths reveled in the costly furniture. Thus.all 


of her surroundings, which were capable of givirg so 


much pleasure to a person possessed of a bright, cheer- 
ful spirit, were to her only sources of annoyance. 

For fourteen years she had searched the intelligence 
offices and scoured the country in the endeavor to 
secure a person who could cook a meal fit to be eaten ; 
a second girl who could make a bed fit to be slept in, 
or tidy a room that would be even half-way respect- 
able; or a woman who could laundry their clothes so 
that it would not be disgraceful to wear them, or who 
would not waste more soap, starch and blueing than 
her wages came to. 

To her it was a perfect wonder that other ladies 


could find competent servants, and retain them year | 


after year, while she was continually changing and 
hunting for others. She probably had never heard, or 
was an unbeliever in, the adage that ‘‘a good mistress 
makes a good servant.” 

Her father, brothers and various other gentlemen of 
her acquaintance were constantly being held up to her 
husband as persons far superior to him in their many 
good qualities. Mr. Shephard was a peaceable man, 
who never retaliated, never even held up his own 
sweet, loving mother as a contrast to this rasping 
woman whose scolding tongue was heard the first 
thing in the morning and the last at night; but he 
often sighed and grew sober as he thought that, with 
all his endeavors, he had not succeeded in making his 
wife happy. 

The children inheyited their father’s bright, happy 
disposition, and this with perfect health gave them 
such exuberance of spirits and unceasing activity as 
kept their mother in a constant turmoil. 

‘* John, come out of that tree, and never let me see 
you attempt to climb a tree again. I neverin my life 
saw such an aggravating boy. You'll be the death of 
me yet; it does seem so strange that you can’t sit 
down and be quiet! Henry, I should think you would 
have compassion on my poor head and walk more 
quietly through the house, and stop that everlasting 
whistling.” 

Poor boys; why couldn’t, or rather wouldn’t, their 
mother see that it was as unnatural for Henry not to 
run, sing or whistle, or for John to ‘‘sit down and be 
quiet,” as for her to live without breathing! But for 


her everything was wrong. Even the weather was 


always at fault, either too cold or too warm, too dry or 
too wet. If a refreshing shower fell, upon the parched 
earth, delighting the hearts of all—even to the little 
flowers of her garden—she saw in it only the mud 
that would ensue, and the dirt that would be tracked 
here and there. If the shower was wanting, then 
‘‘the heat was so debilitating and the dust intolerable.” 

And so she continued: ever fretting, complaining 
and worrying, while the scowling furrows on her brow 
grew deeper and deeper, banishing every trace of 
beauty from her once fair face. At her husband's play- 
ful remark one day, that he intended trying the effect 
of a flat iron in pressing out those frowns from her. 
forehead, he was met by such a shower of tears and 
volley of #buse as effectually closed his lips for the 
remainder of the day. 

As we saw that woman in the midst of comfort and 
luxury, with so many blessings unstintingly showered 


| upon her, and she, ever thankless, peevish and petu- 


lant, while others in the midst of poverty, sorrow and 
affliction were praising God for his blessings, we were 
tempted to doubt the justice of the Almighty in the 
eternal fitness of things. But ‘‘we saw as through a 
glass, darkly ;” the time came when his wisdom and 
mercy were manifest even in these seeming incongru- 
ities. 

A few years later, and on a bright summer day, as 
we were passing through the street, we noticed an ex- 
cited crowd collected on one of the corners, and then a 
body reverently carried from their midst. It was the 
lifeless remains of John Shephard, who had beenthrown 
from his horse and instantly killed. 

This was Mrs. Shephard’s first real trouble, and her 
grief was wild and vehement. She repulsed every at- 
tempt at consolation and considered_herself as the 
most afflicted of mortals, on whom the Almighty seemed 
to delight in dispensing evil. 

A year more of grumbling discontent, and word came 
that Henry, who was then a college student at a neigh- 
boring city, had been stricken with fever and was 
lying dangerously ill. A few days later and all that 
was left of the bright and promising boy was laid in 
the grave. 

Mrs. Shephard was ‘almost frantic tinder this second 
affliction, and it was with a rebellious and complaining 
heart that she drank of the bitter cup. Sympathizing 
friends again tried to comfort her, but she was incon- 
solable, and full of bitter mourning concerning her 
hard fate. 

For many years after this we lost all trace of her, as 
business called us away to a distant city. A few 
months ago, however, on returning to our former 


home, we entered a small millinery store, and were | 


kindly waited on by a middle-aged lady upon whose 
face were lines of care and sorrow, but who wore an 
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expression of peace, content and hopefulness. Before 


- Tleft the store we recognized each other. To find Mrs. 


Shephard in her present capacity as shopkeeper sur- 
prised me much; but her transformation from a scold- 
ing, fretful, sour-tempered woman into this kindly, 
cheerful and attractive person simply amazed me. 

It was in a few words that she told me her story. 
Two years after the sad death of her second son, Mr. 
Shephard, in the financial crisis of that year, lost heavily. 
Their beautiful home was sold, and for the first time in 
her life Mrs. Shephard was brought face to face with 
poverty. Her husband struggled hard to rise once 
more to the surface; perhaps with a cheerful, helpful 
wife he might have succeeded ; as it was, however, he 
utterly failed, and afew months later died of disease 
of the heart, leaving his wife penniless and alone. 

This last blow was to her the most severe of all ; for, 
with all her complaining, she had dearly loved her 


husband. But now from the depths of a sorrow- 


stricken heart, and not until now, was she enabled to 
say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” The lesson was learned at 
last. and her rebellious, repining heart was filled witn 
love and trust and sweet submission to the will of her 
heavenly Father. 

‘“‘For years I repined without a cause,” she said, 
‘¢and murmured over imaginary troubles ; so the Lord 
gave me acause for repining, and sent me veal instead 
of imaginary trouble. He showered untold blessings 
upon me, and I was unthankful, unappreciative and 
complaining ; so one by one he has taken them all 
away from me; and now, after being stricken nigh 
unto death, I have a new song in my mouth, even a 
thanksgiving unto my God.” 


A PLEA FOR YOUNG WIVES. 
By L. 


E have just passed through a trying time to all 
business men. Many have been the honorable, 
unavoidable failures, and we all know many have 
been the dishonorable failures, also; advantage being 
unhesitatingly taken of customs, laws and licenses, 
to secure freedom from financial embarrassment by a 
sacrifice of moral principle. : 
Proudly happy be that man to-day, who, after an 
honorable course of strict economy in each minutest 
detail of his public and private life, now breathes easily ; 
relieved of the burden of terrible anxiety, in many in- 
stances more on account of the loved ones of his home 
than of himself, and in too many instances borne alone. 


To repay him, he stands to-day with the world before 


him, honor upon his right hand, reawakened ambition 
upon his left, and the broad pinions of hope overshad- 
owing all. Scarcely a home in the length and breadth 
of our happy land that has not felt the effects of the 
late searching crisis. In speaking of this, said an old 
gentleman in my hearing the other evening, ‘‘ The 
young women of our country have much to answer for 


-in many, many, cases of bad business failures. Yes, 


yes, they have had much to do with it.” My whole 
being cried out against the injustice of the old bank- 
er’s remark—although he intended none—and his opin- 
ion is that of a great many others. We felt that we 
could cry out with more truth, ‘‘They have not had 
enough to do with the great crisis!” We can all recall 
instances of young men, who, seeing nothing but 
total financial ruin before them, involving everything 
but honor, and the knowledge that the loved ones at 
home must stand face to face with poverty, without a 
moment’s hesitation have taken their own lives; and 
the terrible, life-long burden of sorrow was then laid 
on the fair young wife, to whom the knowledge of the 
cause of her husband’s suicide, when explained to her, 
was her first intimation of trouble in his hitherto pros- 
perous business. Mistaken love, blind affection, that 
shut her out of that business trouble! 

At its first appearance a plain sensible talk with the 
young wife, who was only ignorantly spending too 
freely, not knowingly dragging her husband down, 
would have enabled them to join forces, and meet the 
approaching trial with a system of coéperative econ- 
vmy that would have gone far toward retrieving 
matters. 

One of the saddest instances connected with the late 
crisis was of a young man in New York in 1876. With 
the mistaken kindness of which we have spoken, all 
knowledge of financial embarrassment was carefully 
kept from his young wife. She spent freely as ever, 
with no idea that the money to meet the bills did not. 


come as easily as it appeared to do. Her knowledge 


came to her on the day that her husband’s business 
trouble reached the crisis, and left him a mental wreck. 
To-day she earns her scanty living in the shadow of the 
building known as an ‘‘insane asylum ;” between whose 
walls lives—a life-in-death—the man who promised 
to cherish, love and honor her. Had he honored her 


with his confidence, loved her with far-seeing love, he | 


might to-day cherish her.- Had he told her, what 
every woman who is worthy to be the wife of a manly 


| of saving a little. 


‘such things. 


man and the mother of his children should know, the 
exact condition of her husband’s finances, ali might 
have been so different! Our great longing now is to 
reach some, if only one, that will read this and profit 
by it. Pay your wife the compliment of believing she 
has the sense to understand as much of your business 
as is necessary to place before her your actual re- 
sources. For her sake as well as yours do not let her 
compromise your honor as well as her own by allowing 
her to spend money that is not, strictly speaking, yours 
to give her. It is no kindness to place her in a false 
position before her friends. ‘‘Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” But it does not follow that 
ignorance always 7s bliss. Before it is too late, while 
we are once more in the broad and, thank God, gradu- 
ally broadening era of prosperity, before we fast-living, 
slow-to-be-warned Americans bring upon ourselves 
another panic, once more we beg, let our young wives, 
more especially, know each minutest detail of that 
business whose fair honor and success shall be as dear 
to them as to you; and for more reasons than the fact 
that it gives them money to spend. We young wives 
(our secret is out) stand ready and willing to aid the 
husbands that we love and honor, ready and willing to 
do anything honorable to help thefm through hard 
places. All we ask is achance. Some of us have had 
it already, and we, one of the thankful ones, beg it for 
all. When the baby falls we tell our husband. If 
stocks fall let our husbands tell us. If the bread rises 
too much we do not hesitate to tell him; if there has 
been a corresponding ‘‘too much” rise in coal and 
sugar let the little wife know and have the satisfaction 
Begin right with little things. 
Train the young wives gradually into business-like 
ways of handling their household money; and then the 
great financial crisis—of the far future, God willing— 
shall be met by husbands and wives hand in hand, 
heart joined to heart ; and fewer shal] be the recorded 
names of those who, rather than face poverty with 


those they love, prefer to face death alone. 


Looking at it from all sides, are we not right ? Have 
not the young wives had too little, instead of too much, 
to do with the late panic? 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

It is a convenient fashion which allows gentlemen to go to 
a party, a reception, a wedding, or walk on the street without 
gloves. Itis said that the fashion had its rise in England 
some time ago owing to the fact that the Prince of Wales 
forgot his gloves on one occasion, and as it was too late to 
send back for them, went without them, while holding a 
levee for the Queen. Etiquette required that if the Prince 
was gloveless all the guests should be, and so the custom 
came about which has now reached America. From the 
appearance of the shops the ladies are not included in this 
privilege, but are forced to wear gloves reaching .to the 
elbow nearly, if not to the shoulder. 


_A paragraph going the rounds of the.papers speaks of the 
Princess Louise as an excellent housekeeper, going into her 
laundry to instruct the maids concerning their duties, and 
even making oyster patties for dinner which were pronounced 
by the guests most excellent. It would not be strange for 
an American lady to have done sucb a thing. It is quite 
common for even very careless housekeepers and very friv- 
olous women to occasionally prepare a dish for the table as 
an amusement. The real test of a good housewife is the 
general order and care of the home, not the single efforts 
merely. . 


Will you please give me the addregs of any firm in New York that 
makes a specialty of artistic trimming (antique escutcheons, hinge- 
plates, etc.) for cabinet work. I would like to find them in polished 
brass or nickel. A long-time subscriber, D. W. F. 

Newman & Capron, 1180 Broadway, New York ; Cox & 
Sons, Astor Place; J. B. Shannon & Sons, 1009 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, are dealers in, if not manufacturers of, 


Hindoo women are said to be very straight, the reason 
being that they are in the habit of carrying burdens on the 
head. The same thing is truein the south of Italy and in 
India. Judging from the girls we see on the street the 
head is not sufficiently burdened to make the back straight. 
It would be well to practice walking with a book or other 
light weight on the head. 


Holbein embroidery, as it is called, is an imitation of an 
ornamental drapery in the paintings of the celebrated artist. 
It is variously worked in stem stitch, satin and knotted 
stitch, in different colored silks and gold thread. Such em- 
broidery is very handsome as a bordering for bed-room towels 
with deep fringes drawn out, or even with an edge worked in 
button-hole stitch, and scalloped if preferred. 


‘*Pitch paper,” such as is used for covering roofs, is said 
to effectively repel the moth miller from depositing its eggs 
under carpets or in furniture where small strips of it are 
placed. - 


—I notice among your questions one asking- for a corn 
cure. I recommend the German Corn Remover. It isa new 
remedy and worth a trial. J. L. M. 


Our Young Fotks. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN GINGERBREAD. 
By Mattie B. Banxs. 


RIDGET was in the kitchen making gingerbread. 
In the first place, there was the clean, bright 
kitchen, with the sunshine tumbling in at the west 
window ; at one end of the room was the black, shin- 
ing range, and at the other the smooth, white table. 
A brisk little fire was burning away in the range pre- 
paring to give a warm welcome to the cake when it 
should be ready for the oven. 

In the second place, there was Bridget herself stand- 
ing before the table on which rested the yellow cake- 
bowl, while the big wooden spoon bravely performed 
its part in the stirring operations which were going on; 
besides, there were the buttermilk, molasses, eggs, 
spices and all the other things which helped to make 
Bridget’s gingerbread so inviting to hungry children. 

In the third place, there was Blinkey. Blinkey, too, 
was on the table, although she had no idea of going 
into the cake. No, she was there to help. She had 
upset the soda once and the box of cinnamon twice; 
she had dropped egg-shells into the milk, and covered 
her hands with flour, and, last of all, had performed 
an example in short division between a cup and its 
handle by dropping it on the floor. It is therefore 
small wonder that the gingerbread was finally poured 
into the pans, and pop—there they go into the oven. 
‘* Now, Bridget,” said Blinkey at this interesting point. 
‘‘T wish you would make me a gingerbread man.” 
Happily Bridget was the best-natured cook in the 
world and thought Blinkey just about as sweet a little 
girl as ever looked out of two blue eyes. She agreed 
immediately, and from what was left in the yellow 
bow] fashioned with her quick fingers such a wonder- 
fulman! Two big currants for eyes; his arms spread 
out in the most charming manner, as if all ready for 
an embrace of his little friend, and he himself on tiptoe 
for adance. 

‘*There’s a fine dancin’ captain for ye,” said Bridget, 
as she shut the oven door upon the poor fellow with- 
out giving him time for one wink of his currant 
eyes. 

Merrily the fire burned and the gingerbread began 
to turn brown; but, would you believe it? the clever 
little captain baked away so furiously that he was 
done before the other cakes, though they had gone in 
first and were much larger beside. Blinkey stood 
ready to receive her new acquaintance when he came 
out from the oven, and Bridget dropped him into the 
litile girl’s white apron. 

‘‘Thank you, Bridget. [I’m going to show him to 
mamma,” said she as she danced down the hall. But 
mamma was not in the library, so Blinkey started up 
the stairs. Half way up she met her brother Harry. 

Hi, Blink!” he said, ‘‘ what ’ve you got? Give us 
a bite, can’t you ?” 

Now, the captain was very brown, and looked very 
tempting, and Blinkey was longing to come to a closer 
acquaintance herself. 

‘** You eat one arm and I'll eat the other,” she replied 
quickly. Crunch, crunch; that was one of those 
beautiful arms under Blinkey’s small teeth, and the 
other one traveled very quickly down Harry’s throat. 

‘*Good, too,” said Blinkey as she went up and her 
brother went down. 

To the pldy-room next, but neither was mamma 
there, but at the little round table sat Miss Arabella, . 
the best-behaved doll of all the family. The dishes 
were spread on the table, -but they were empty, every 
one. Poor Arabella! nothing to eat all day; but since’ 
she had been so good and patient, should she not have 
a piece of gingerbread as a reward? Off came the 
most graceful leg and down it went on one of the cun- 
ning plates. It was only natural that Blinkey should 
eat alittle to keep her daughter company, and between | 
the two the poor captain was soon left dancing on one 
leg. 

‘* Good-bye, Arabella,” said Blinkey as she hopped 
off to her mother’s room. . No one there but Madame 
Tabbyskinsand Blackberry, her frolicsome kitten, both 
asleep in the big arm-chair. Madame lazily unclosed 
her eyes with a stare at the captain, as if she would like 
to be introduced, at the same time Blackberry opened 
her mouth with a wistful ‘‘m-i-a-u.” Blackberry was 
very fond of cake, and Blinkey was very fond of Black- 
berry, but could she giveapieceto the kitten and slight 
her mother? That would not do, so—they were very 
hungry—the last leg of the gallant captain was speedily 
outof sight. If ever heshould dance again it would cer- 
tainly have to be on his head. Away down stairs again — 
went Blinkey and the captain—that is, what was left of 
him; this time to theparlor. There was mamma at last, 
and beside her mother a lady, a little boy and a little 
dog; a dear little dog with bright eyes and woolly hair. 

Blinkey liked both little boys and little dogs, and ina — 
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few minutes she was chattering away to the boy as if 
they were old friends, while the dog sat by and wagged 
his tail, which was his way of conversing. 

“*T tell you what,” said the boy, ‘‘that’s the smartest 
dog that ever lived. Put a piece of bread on his nose ; 
say Toss! and he’ll throw it up into the air and catch 
it again when it comes down; get some bread and I'll 
show you how.” But the bread was in the kitchen, 
and Blinkey was afraid that young Bow-wow would 
perform some wonderful trick while she was gone; 
she brought forth the remains of the captain. ‘* Will 
this do?” she asked. ‘‘ Yes, first-rate, he likes cake ; 
here, Jolly.” Presto, toss; up it went, down it came, 
snap, that was the last of it. ‘‘Do it some more,” 
said Blinkey, holding out the captain’s head, all that 
was left of her once cherished friend. ‘‘ No,” replied 
the boy, ‘‘I guess it wouldn’t be good for him. Lets 
you and me have this.” He broke it into two pieces, 
gave Blinkey one currant and kept the other for him- 
self. After disposing of that business the lady, the 
boy and the dog took their departure. © 

‘‘Mamma,” said Blinkey, sorrowfully, ‘‘I did have a 
gingerbread man to show you, but somehow Tabby- 
skins and Arabella and Harry and that dog and boy 
eated it all up—and me too, some.” 

Late that evening Mr. Ant was going home after a 
hard day’s work in the sugar barrel. ‘‘There,” he 
thought, ‘‘I’ve forgotten to bring home anything for 
my family’s Sunday dinner.” Just then he came across 
something sweet on the carpet. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, ‘‘a 
cake crumb.” He picked it up and carried it home, 
and they had a Sunday dinner after all. 

But nothing more was ever heard of poor Captain 
Gingerbread. 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


ODIN’S SEARCH FOR WISDOM. 
A STORY FROM ; THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By Hamirron W. Masi. 


THOUSANDS of years ago, before the gods had 
faded out of Asgard, and while their beautiful 
massive homes were still shining in the clear northern 
sunshine, the wonderful ash-tree Igdrasil made a far- 
spreading shade against the fierce heat of the sun in 
summer and a stronghold against the piercing winds 
of winter. No man could remember when it had been 
young. Little children played under its branches, 
grew to be strong men and women, lived to be old and 
weary and feeble, and died; and yet the ash-tree gave 
no signs of decay. Forever preserving its freshness 
and beauty, it was to live as long as there were men to 
look upon it, animals to feed under it, birds to flutter 
among its branches. This mighty ash-tree touched and 
bound all the worlds together in its wonderful circle of 
life. One root it sent deep down into the sightless 
depths of Hel, where the dead lived; another it fas- 
tened firmly in Jotunheim, the dreary home of the 
giants; and with the third it grasped Midgard, the 
dwelling-place of men. Serpents and all kinds of 
worms gnawed continually at its roots, but were never 
able to destroy them., Its branches spread out over 
the whole earth and the topmost boughs swayed in 
the clear air of Asgard itself, rustling against the Val- 
halla, the home of the heroes who had done great deeds 
or died manfully in battle. At the foot of the tree sat 
the three Norns, wonderful spinners of fate who weave 
the thread of every man’s life, making it what they 
will; and a strange weaving it often was, cut off when 
the pattern was just beginning to show itself. And 
every day these Norns sprinkled tne tree with the 
water of life from the Urdar fountain, and so kept it 
forever green. In the topmost branches sat an eagle 
singing a strange song about the birth of the world, its 
decay and death. Under its branches browsed all man- 
ner of animals; among its leaves every kind of bird 
made its nest; by day the rainbow hangs under it; at 
night the pale northern light flashes over it, and as the 
winds sweep through its rustling branches, the multi- 
tudinous murmur of the leaves tclls strange stories of 
the past and of the future. 

In the old Norse world the giants were older than 
the gods, and knew so much more of the past that the 
gods had come to them for wisdom. After a time, 
however, the gods became wiser than the giants, or 
they would have ceased to be gods and been destroyed 
by the giants instead of destroying them. When the 
world was still young, and there were still many things 
which even the gods had to learn, Odin, the greatest of 
them all, was so anxious to become wise that he went 
to a deep well whose waters touched the roots of Igdra- 
sil itself. ; The keeper of the well was a very old and 
very wise giant, named Mimer (we should call him 
Memory), and he gave no draughts out of the well 
until he was well paid, for the well contained the water 
of wisdom, and whoever drank of-it became straight- 
way wonderfully wise. 

**Give me a draught of this clear water, © Mimer,” 
said Odin, when he had reached the well, ans was look- 
ing down into its clear, fathomless depths. 


Mimer, the keeper, was so old that he could remem- 


ber everything that had ever happened. His eyes were — 


clear and calm as the stars, his face was noble and rest- 
ful and his long white beard flowed down to his waist. 
‘This water is only to be had at a great price,” he 
said, in a wonderfully sweet, majestic tone. ‘‘I can- 
not give to all who ask, but only to those who are able 
and willing to give greatly in return,” he continued. 


If Odin had been less of a god he would have thought 


longer and bargained sharper, but he was so god-like 
that he cared more to be wise and great than for any- 
thing else. 

“*T will give you whatever you ask,” he answered. 

Mimer thought a moment. ‘You must leave an 
eye,” he said at last. 

Then he drew up a great draught of the sparkling 
water, and Odin quenched his divine thirst with a 
mighty draught, and went away rejoicing, although he 
had left an eye behind. Even the gods cannot be wise 
without struggle, and toil, and sacrifice. : 

So Odin became the wisest in all the worlds and 
there was no god nor giant that could contend with 
him. There was one giant, however, who was called 
all-wise in Jotunheim, with whom many had con- 
tended in knowledge with curious and difficult ques- 
tions and had always been beaten and killed, for then 
as noW a man’s life often depended on his wisdom. Of 
this giant Vafthrudner and his wisdom many wonder- 
ful stories were told, and even among the gods his 
fame was great. One day as Odin sat thinking of 
many strange things in the worlds and many mysteri- 
ous things in the future he thought of Vafthrudner. 
“*‘T will go to Jotunheim and measure wisdom with 
Vafthrudner, the wisest of the giants,” said he to 
Frigg, his wife, who was sitting by. 

Then Frigg remembered those who had gone to 
contend with the all-wise giant and had never come 
back, and a fear came over that the same fate might 
befall Odin. 

**You are wisest in all the worlds,”All-father,” she 
said; ‘‘why should you seek a treacherous giant who 
knows not half so much as you ?” 

But Odin, who feared nothing, could not be per- 
suaded to stay, and Frigg sadly said good-bye as he 
passed out of Asgard on his journey to Jotunheim. 
His blue mantle’ set with stars and his golden helmet 
he left behind him, and as he journeyed swiftly those 
who met him saw nothing godlike in him; nor did 
Vafthrudner when at last he stood at the giant’s door. 

*“‘T ama simple traveler, Gangraad by name,” he 
said, as Vafthrudner came gruffly toward him. ‘I ask 
your hospitality and a chance to strive with you in 
wisdom.” The giant laughed scornfully at the thought 
of a man coming to contend with him for mastery in 
knowledge. | 

** You shall have all you want of both,” he growled, 
‘“‘and if you cannot answer my questions you shall 
never go hence alive.” 

He did not even ask Odin to sit down, but let him 
stand in the hall, despising him too much to show him 
any courtesy. Aftcr a time he began to ask questions. 

“Tell me, if you can, oh wise Gangraad, the name 
ofthe river which divides Asgard from Jotunheim?” 

“The river Ifing, which never freezes over,” answered 
Odin quickly, as if it were the easiest question in the 
world ; and indeed it was to him, although no man 
could have answered it. Vafthrudner looked up in 
great surprise when he heard the reply. 

**Good,” he said, ‘‘ you have answered rightly.” 

‘Tell me now the names of the horsgs that carry 
day and night across the sky ?” 

Before the words were fairly spoken Odin replied ; 
“‘Skinpaxé and Hrimpaxé.” The giant could not con- 
ceal his surprise that a man should know these things. 

**Once more,” he said quickly, as if he were risking 
everything on one question. ‘‘Tcll me the name of 
the plain where the Last Battle will be fought ?” 

This was a terrible question, for the Last Battle was 
still far off in the future, and only the gods and the 
greatest of the giants knew where and when it would 
come. Odin bowed his head when he heard the 
words, for to be ready for that battle was the 
divine work of his life, and then said, slowly and 
solemnly: 

“On the plain of Vigrid, which is one hundred 
miles on each side.” 

Vafthrudner rose trembling from his seat. He knew 
now that Gangraad was some great one in disguise, 
and that his own life hung on the answers he himself 
would soon be forced to make. 

**Sit here beside me,” he said, ‘‘for, whoever you 
are, worthier antagonist has never entered these walls.” 

Then they sat down together in the rude stone hall, 
the mightiest of the gods and wisest of the giants, 
and the great contest in wisdom, with a life hanging 
in either scale, went on between them. Wonderful 
secrets of the time when no man was and the time 
when no man.will be those silent walls listened to as 


Vafthrudner asked Odin one deep question after 
another, the answer coming swiftly and surely. After 


atime the giant could ask no more, for he had ex- 
hausted his wisdom. : 
“‘It is my turn now,” said Odin, and one after 


another he drew out from Vafthrudner the secrets of 


the past, then the wonderful things of the race of 
giants, and finally he began to question him of that 
dim, mysterious future whose secrets only the gods 
know; and as he touched these wonderful things Odin’s 
eyes began to flash, and his form to grow larger and 
nobler until he seemed no longer the humble Gangraad, 
but the mighty god he was, and Vafthrudner trembled 
as he felt the coming doom nearing him with every 
question. 

So hours went by. until at last Odin paused in his 
swift questioning, stooped down and whispered in the 
giant’s ear: 

‘* What did Odin whisper in the ear of Balder as he 
ascended the funeral pile?” 

Only Odin himself could answer this question, and 
Vafthrudner replied humbly and with awe: 

‘“Who but thyself, All-father, knows the words 
thou didst say to thy son in the days of old? I have 
brought my doom upon myself, for in my ignorance 
I have contended with wisdom itself. Thou art ever 
the wisest of all.” 

So Odin conquered, and wisdom was victorious; as 
she always has been even when she has contended 
with giants. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMON TO CHIL- 
DREN. 
ENOWING OUR BLESSINGS. 
By tue Rev. Le Roy 8S. Hann, 
Ogden Congregational Church, Iowa. 


“The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib ; but Israel 
doth not know, my people doth not consider.” —Isarau i., 3. 


HIS was a sharp rebuke of their wickedness, to tell 


them that an ox ora donkey would know better. — 


God had done so much for his chosen people and they 
might expect so much from him that their disobedience 
was very foolish. An ox knows where he has been 
fed, and will go there when hungry. But these wicked 
people, instead of trusting God for good, go away from 
him in their own wicked ways. Wrong-doing is always 
foolish. Our Father in heaven has given us nearly 
every good thing we have, and from him we must ex- 


pect every good thing. And still there are those who 


do not come to him and trust him. I have known boys 
and girls who have always received good things at 
home, growing up amidst fathers’ and mothers’ warm- 
est love, who seemed to think that some one else loved 
them better. They find associates at school or on the 


street whom they seem to think more of than they do © 


of their own father and mother. I have even known 
boys to run away from home with the foolish thought 
that in some way the world would do better by them 
than theirown home. I have known foolish girls to 
go to some one else besides their own mother for ad- 


vice. Even the beast knows his master’s crib, where — 


he has been fed. But many men have not learned that 
they may expect more and better things from their 
Father in heaven than in any service of sin. 

The Bible gives us this illustration about the ox 
knowing where to find his food, and I read the other 
day about.a similar instinct noticed even in plants. A 
tree which is fond of water will send off its principal 
roots towards a stream or pond if there be one near. A 
strawberry-plant, growing in sand or poor soil, will 
turn its runners in the direction of good soil, if it be 
within reach; but if too far off it will not make the 
attempt. 

A child ought to have as much sense as a tree, ora 
strawberry-plant, or an ox. These all know where 
they get what they need, and turn their faces thither. 
The child ought to love father and mother, for no one 
can or will do for them as they. To turn away from 
them to a barren, harsh world, hoping to find some- 
thing better than one’s own home, is as foolish as it is 
wicked. Even the ox knows where he has been fed. 
The child ought to love the good Father in heaven who 
has given us everything we love. To think that any 
other service can or will give us such good as his ser- 
vice is even more foolish than to run away from a good 
home. Even the hungry beast knows his owner, and 
the barn where he has been often fed. 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
HUNTING AND FISHING. 

By a MEMBER or THE Bar. 
HERE is some law even about hunting and fishing. 
Years ago one could go gunning or fishing in this 
country almost when and where he pleased, in the 
woods. But it was found that the fish and the deer 
and the birds were growing fewer and fewer, so that 
soon there would be none left. They were caught or 
shot so fast that the young ones did not have time to 
grow. Therefore a great many laws have been passed 
in different parts of the country to say that boys-and 
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men shall not go fishing or hunting all the year round, 
but only at certain times. The fishes, birds and game 
shall have a good long vacation every year, while the 
young ones are growing. 
_ Most of the readers of the Christian Union would be 
glad if the birds were protected all the year round. 
People are beginning to pass such laws. Very lately a 
law has been made, for the whole of New York State, 
by which whoever, for sport, kills an eagle, a wood- 
pecker, a night-hawk, a yellowbird, a wren, a martin, 
an oriole, a robin, a bobolink, or any song bird, may 
be sent to jail and made to pay a fine, no matter at 
what time of the year it isdone. So he may for rob- 
bing birds’ nests. But most of the laws allow hunting 
and fishing if one will wait till the proper time. 

Every one who thinks it is right and pleasant to 
hunt and fish for sport ought certainly to be very care- 
ful to obey these laws; for the reason why they have 
been made is to prevent the creatures from being 
destroyed altogether, so that all such sport would 
come to an end forever. As to birds, for example, 
persons who are fond of them have watched them 
carefully at various places to find out in what parts of 


the year the young ones are growing: About May the 


birds return from the south, where they have spent the 
winter. They scatter all through the country, choos- 


ing places to make their nests, and hatching their eggs 


and rearing their young. If during this time the old 
birds are killed the young ones perish. Therefore 
the laws say that it shall not be done. By the end of 
the summer, however, thé little ones have grown big 
enough to take care of themselves, and they all gather 
in flocks and journey back to the south for the winter. 
At this time they do not belong to any particular 
locality or stay long in any one spot; they are travel- 
ing; ‘‘migrating” as it is called. The law is that if 
a person will go shooting he shall go at this season of 
the year, when it does the least harm. The precise 
months and days are set down in the laws; but they 
are different in different places. There are similar 
laws to preserve fishes of various kinds, such as sal- 
mon, trout and bass; for they need an uninterrupted 
season for laying eggs and for the growing of the 
young fish, just as much as birds do. No person 
ought to go fishing without inquiring of the people of 
the place where he is whether it is the lawful time for 
fishing in that place ; and obeying the law. If he dis- 
obeys he may be caught himself instead of catching 
any fish, and have a fine to pay, or even worse. 

There is one new law which rules all through New 
York, in all towns alike. It forbids any shooting, 
hunting or trapping on Sunday; or even having one’s 
gun or trap inuse out of doors on Sunday. All the 
hunting apparatus must be put away from Saturday 
night till Monday morning. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

: OW many burned fingers and singed eyebrows 
are there among you? Fourth-of-July sports 
are anything but pleasant to me, and I am thankful 
when it is past. I hope there is a better way for the 
next generation to show their patriotism than we have 
found. 

I felt quite proud of one of my nieces the other day. 
She was, with a picnic party, making an excursion to 
a beautiful mountain, and in clambering over the rocks 
by the side of a brook, fell, bruising and cutting her- 
self quite severely. Her first thought was that the rest 
of the company should not be disturbed, and only the 
three or four who were close by knew anything of the 
disaster till the wounds were all dressed, and even then 
thought it had been of no consequence. One of the 
young gentlemen who saw the whole said, ‘‘She is the 
bravest girl I ever saw.” It is in just such quiet ways 
that the very noblest and most unselfish characters 
show themselves. Consideration of the pleasure of 
others; willingness to endure discomfort and pain un- 
noticed and unthanked; doing disagreeable things and 
giving up pleasant ones with a brightness which shows 
no peevishness; ah, how beautiful it makes the home- 
liest life! Was there ever yet an excursion or a pleas- 
uring of any sort that the ugly deformity of selfishness 
did not -show itself, or the lovely, generous soul did 
not give up a seat on top or in front, part with shawl 
or a shade, wash the dishes, attend to the horses, fetch 
the water, put up the swings, take a stupid partner in 
the dance, ride backwards on the sunny side and 
spread a general impression of happiness over the 
whole? Ihave seen a whole family where, from the 
father and the mother, down through the children to 
the little five-year-old girlie, all seemed full of this 


spirit, anda very happy family it is. 


NATIONAL Home, near Dayton, Ohio. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


I live in the Soldiers’ Home, and if you want to see soldiers just 
come here. I do not see hardly anybody but soldiers: There are 
over four thousand soldiers here. Many of them have lost an arm or 
a leg while fighting for the old flag. I lived in the Soldiers’ Home 
near Milwaukee, Wis., for more than seven years. My papa was 


transferred to this Home last summer. I like it best here, because I 
have more fun and find more interesting things to look at. We have 
alarge park, with about sixty deer in it, with many other animals, 
and a very fine and large flower-garden in the summer time. I have 
a little sister seven years old, and I am nine years old. I must now 
close, for it must tire you to read so many letters. 
Your affectionate nephew, EppieE L. 

It makes me sad to see the wounds war has made. 
May you never know, as I do, how horrible a thing it 
is. We should be very grateful to the men who were 
willing to save the country for us, and try to make them 
comfortable. But all are not in our Soldiers’ Homes. 
Many of the most worthy sufferers are bravely strug- 
gling in an independent way, still enduring trouble and 
sorrow with the same courage that took them into battle. 


FuupA, Friday, April 1, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Mamma reads to me all the letters of your little nephews and 
nieces, and I should like to be one of the latter. I was five years old 
yesterday, but it was so cold and windy I could not go out of doors. 
My baby sister Ilma is fourteen months old, and the only play- 
mate I have, except my two kitties. Papa shuts them in the barn 
every night, or the wolves might get them. We went sleighing to- 
day right on top of the snow, some places it was more than six feet 
deep. All through papa’s orchard it covers the trees, so that I 
can ride over them and not know that they are there at all. Folks 
here have to burn hay or go without fire, for no wood or coal can be 
had as trains have not runsince January. We can get no ‘kerosene, 
but mamma put some tallow on strings and says they are the “ light 
of other days,” but papa calls them candles. 


to go to, but papa reads a sermon from The Christian Union every 
Sunday, and then we have the Sunday-school too. If you put this 


in print I may write to you again some day. 
ARTIE MARIE C. 


It is pleasant on a hot day like this to read of sleigh- 
riding—but, on the whole, I would rather have the 
orchard as it is now than so filled up with snow. You 
are fortunate to have a papa who can make it seem 
something like going to church. 


NORTH GREENWICH, Conn., April 12, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not seen any letter from this place, and I hope you will let 
me be one of your little nieces. I am ten years old, and go to school. 
I study arithmetic, fifih reader, writing, geography and spelling. I 
have a sister nine years old, and a brother sixteen months old. Heis 
very cunning. My grandpa takes The Christian Union, and I like to 
read the children’s letters. My sister and I enjoy hunting eggs. I 
have pieced a whole patch-work quilt, but it isn’t quilted yet. My 
sister and I have each a littie kitten, and the first word my brother 
said was MABEL M. 


I have a quilt that I pieced when I was a little girl; 
I doubt whether I should have the patience to do it now. 
Have you tried to make an apron for yourself or your. 
sister ? 


FARMINGTON, April 11, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 would like to be one of your nieces. I am seven years old. 
Grandma has taken The Christian Union ever since I can remember. 
I donot goto school yet but expect to go the next term. I have 
had my lessons at home. I hope I shall see my letter printed in the 
next Christian Union. I am afraid this letter is already too long. 

Your loving niece, 

Once, a long, long time ago, I went to a place called 
Farmington ; I wonder if it is the same place you live 
in. I remember we had to ride all day in the stage. 
There was a queer old school-house there and it had a 
bell that sounded like a church bell that was not very 
new. Some of my little friends took me to school there 


There is no school in our township and we never have any meetings | 


withthem, and I thought it was queer for such big boys 
—almost like men— 
and very tall girls to 
be going to school with 


ANSWER 


help you and a mamma and two sisters waiting for you 
in heaven, you should bea very good girl; you must be 
a little mother to the boys. What will you do when 
your pet lamb grows to be a sheep? Shall you shear 
it and make some yarn from the wool and knit some 
stockings? Or perhaps you will make it into cloth for 
a jacket or adress? That is whatour grandmothers 
used to do with the wool. 


GOOCHLAND C. H., Va., June 27, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I read the letters in your Writing Desk and I like them very much. 
A friend of mamma’s sends me the *“ Harper’s Young People,” but 
the letters in that are not answered, and so I do not like them as well 
asIdoin your Desk. I like to read what yousay. We had two 
little guinea;chickens. I put them with the old hen, and in the morn- 
ing they were stiff and cold and the mother was gone. We took 
them in the house and wrapped them in flannel, put them byt 
stove and in a short time they could run around. 

I had a pet lamb I called Baby. We fed it witha bottle. It wasa 
sweet little pet. It died last month. © 

I went to school last winter. I studied reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, geography and grammar. Mamma taught the school, and 
she is teaching me this summer. I have seven dolls. I forgot to tell 
how oldIam. Iwas nine this month. I have alittle chicken_I call 
Pet; she is very tame. I will be glad when I can study history, for I 
shall like it, for I like to have mamma talk about it. Now I have to 
ask mamma how to spell some words. Will you accept me asa 
niece? I used to live in Brooklyn. We moved here two years ago 
With much love, from | 


Your affectionate niece. E- B. W. 


Don’t you feel sorry for boys and girls in Brooklyn 
who can have no lambs and no chickens? Ido. IfI 
had one of those great estates, such as some of the 
English people have, I would invite all the city cousins 
to spend a month with me. We would put up tents 
and have a grand frolic. You see I-know just what 
they lose, for when I was a little girl I lived in the 
city. 


Affectionately, PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
NINE-LETTER SQUARE AND DIAGONAL. 


Across: 1. A beautiful youth of mythology. 2 A species of rose 
3. Silent. 

Down: 1. Asmallcup. 2. Impending evil or danger. 3. Calm. 

Diagonally: Left to right, downward, a genus of curious plants. 
Left to right, upward, trifies. . M. C. D. 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE, 


The centrals, read upward, give the name of a German famous in 
connection with printing. : 

Beginning at the top, to read across: 1. A written account of any 
one thing. 2. Bravery. 3. T° hinder. 4. To decrease. 5. In 
gnarl. 6. Ill-humor. 7. A dress abric. 8 Not in use. 9. Dis- 
tasteful. A. F. 

METAGRAM. 

I am familiar to all, and come direct from the sun. Change my 
head, I can hold immeasurable quantities ; again, a measure of time; 
a myth; what all delight to be; the wearied horse’s blessing; a 
beautiful bird; a poem; permission granted; permission denied 
satisfaction for debt; to pronounce; a large river in Great Britain 
a path of escape. Cc. R. 


TO NUTCRACKER PUZZLE. 


little folks like me. 


before. Your loving niece, 


| s hk i b 
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THE CHRISTTAN UNION.- 


Farm and Garden. 


CAPITAL IN FARMING. 
By E. H. Lipsy. 


In ‘‘ The Problem of the Eastern Farm- 
er” we saw that the abandonment of 
New England farms is unnecessary ; that 
eastern farming is not dead, only in a 
transition state. The only competi- 
tion between east and west is in the 
cultivation of crops of the same kind; the 
only practical difference is one of capital. 
Corn and wheat and cattle require less 
capital for their production than other 
crops; and in a country where cheap 
land abounds meat and cereals will be 
produced on that cheap land. Conse- 
quently the farmer who desires to follow 
those branches of the industry must 
go to the cheap lands. For him to 
remain on land valued at $50 to $300 per 
acre, and attempt to compete with his 
brother whose land cost from $00 to $10 
per acre, is folly. If he would retain his 
old home with its privileges and asso- 
ciations he must seek other sources of 
profit. 

The products profitable in eastern farm- 
ing, however, require, as a rule, more 
capital than the farmer can usually com- 
mand. Time was when a rather loose 
system of general farming gave him 
money enough to managc his business in 
a passable manner: now he must use 
more capital and apply business princi- 
ples to his farming. But how shall he 
do this? Itis a well authenticated fact 
that a large majority of eastern farmers, 
instead of having a working capital, are 
paying interest on heavy mortgages, in- 
curred at the purchase, perhaps handed 
down several generations, or given to 
raise money for some real or fancied ne- 
cessity in the family living. This mort- 
gage interest is the skeleton in thousands 
of New England farm-houses, and is paid 
at the expense of much pinching econo- 
my. Sometimes the mortgage is raised 
by an heroic daughter or a fortunate son 
in the city; but then only to secure a 
home for the loved ones. It is always the 
load which prevents progress in our 
agriculture. The philosophically minded 
may say that the consequent frugality 
and hard labor is the making of a stal- 
wart army of youths who leave the New 
England hills to do the city’s work or to 
people the West, and thus is a blessing 
to the nation; but the fact remains that 
the mortgage is the Thermopyle which 
few farmers pass victoriously—the Bull 
Run of New England agriculture. 

** How shall we get rid of this night- 
mare? How change our Bull Run to a 
Vicksburg? How get the working capi- 
tal required?” are asked by the legion. 
There are two ways. You now own but 
a portion of the farm you occupy, and are 
paying a heavy rental for the remainder, 
though having no means to keep the ma- 
chinery of the soil in operation. By sell- 
ing out your interest for cash, removing 
to the West, investing a portion of your 
money in low-priced land, stock and im- 
plements, and holding the balance as 
working capital, the double victory is 
won. 

The other way out is cut by the pro- 
posed change in your system of manage- 
ment from corn growing to gardening or 
special crop culture, as recommended in 
the article, ‘‘The Problem of the Eastern 
Farmer,” published in The Christian 
Union, June 22d. Now you are “land 
poor”; you have toomuch land so long as 
that interest is hard to pay. Sell a portion 
—not the best—enough to make the load 
easy tocarry and give you a few hundred 
dollars as a working capital. And use 
this surplus, this working fund, this new 
helper, not in buildings, or fences, or 
roads, or fancy stock, or carriages, or 
furniture, or clothes, except so far as any 
of these may help to make your work 
pay. When your work pays is time 
enough for luxuries. Use the working 
capital in the purchase of implements 
which you are sure will pay the largest 


profit on the investment, for manure 
whose qualities are proven, for skilled 
labor in the cultivation and manipulation 
of the new products, for cows which are 
deep milkers, even if you buy but one, 
regardless of ‘‘blood”, for shecp which 
you purchase for their wool and carcass, 
not because they are cheap, even if you 
begin with a pair; for traveling about 
occasionally visiting farms where you can 
learn practical lessons in the line of your 
new departure; for books and papers 
which contain the knowledge you wish to 
acquire. 

In brief, if your farm is large enough 
for you to sell a part, leaving you ten 
acres or more of that best adapted to your 
purposes, and provide the necessary work- 
ing capital, do so; if not, sell all and go 
West, perhaps South. 


HOUGHTON FARM, 


It is always well to review; and now, as 
hoeing forms no little part of the farm work, 
it may be well for farmers to call to mind all 
the facts that they can in regard to hoeing 
and then to talk with their neighbors and see 
if they cannot get some new light on the sub- 
ject. 

During this rainy season, when it rains al- 
most every day, farmers are apt to be put to 
it to get their hoeing done in the intervals 
and before the weeds get the start of the crop. 
This suggests the need of some improved ma- 
chine to hasten the work. 

We will start out by giving the principal 
reasons why we hoe, which may help us to 
understand how to hoe to advantage and in 
thé best way. And, first. weeds are never slow 
in asserting their claims to the soil, and with 
such vigorous growth that unless they are 
destroyed when first seen they have the use of a 
large part of the soil for the whole season. 
Weeds not only take up available nutriment 
and moisture, but they shut out light, air and 
heat. Stirring the soil when dry pulverizes it, 
increases the number of pores or capillaries, 
which admit the warm air more freely and 
assist in the decomposition of vegetable mat- 
ter. Making the soil finer and the capillaries 
smaller increases the power of the soil to draw 
moisture from below as well as from the at- 
mosphere, and enaoles it to retain the mois- 
ture longer. This can be practically illus- 
trated by making two piles side by side, one 
of road dust and the other of ordinary soil; 
after one night’s dew, it will be found that 
the road dust is quite damp while the soil 
seems as dry as ever. 

Each crop of course demands especial treat- 
ment, but these general principles apply to al) 
crops. Corn being a tropical plant requires 
all the sun and heat that it can get. It is 
also very succulent and has a large leaf sur- 
face; this demands a continuous supply of 
moisture. 

Potatoes do best in a usually dry season, 
but they cannot send out shoots as far as 
corn can for moisture ; this will suggest thor- 
ough and repeated stirring of the soil before 
the tubers set. The whole soil should be 
gathered about the hill to retain dampness 
and give room for the potatoes to grow in. 
If the hill is a little concave toward the stalk, 
it may catch more rain during a shower. 

Now we are prepared to ask the question, 
how can we obtain the above conditions at 
the least expense? The question which the 
successful man always asks himself and con- 
tinually repeats is, am I directing my power 
to the best advantage? This question cannot 
be asked too often in relation to hoeing. And 
now I want to put the searching question,— 
are we not applying too much human muscle 
to the common hand hoe? Dowe notdo a 
great deal of work by hand even on eastern 
and stony land that can be done quicker and 
better with the horse? Have we seen used or 
used ourselvesthe already perfected two-horse 
wheeled cultivator ? 

Is it not true that much of the machinery 
brought into use in the West under the 
force of necessity can be profitably used in the 
East ? 

There are not a few eastern men who have 
put these questions to themselves, and by ap- 
plying the true test, experiment, been able to 
answer in the affirmative. Our best reapers 
and threshers come from the West, and why 
not our best hoes and horse cultivators? The 
writer has used the western two-horse culti- 
vator on stony land for corn and potatoes, 
and made a success. With it he has been en- 
abled to cultivate more land and do his work 
better; and he believes it to be as useful in 
hoeing as the mowing-machine is in haying. 

W. BLEND. 


, NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Insect Plague,—Prof. C. V. Riley states 
in the ‘‘American Naturalist” that the pres- 
ent year will be marked by a quite extended 
appearance of the Cicada Septendium, both a 
seventeen- and a thirteen-year brood simulta- 
neously appearing. These two locusts agree 
in every respect except in the time required 


for their full development. The thirteen-year |. 


brood is by far the more extended, and occurs 
very generally throughout the Southern States, 
both east and west of the Mississippi. In 
North Carolina, Alabama and Georgia they 
come in clouds and swarms, making a loud 
noise. In Central Illinois the chinch-bug and 
Hessian fly are doing much damage to winter 
wheat, and the farmers are plowing thousands 
of acres of it under, and planting with corn. 
The market-gardens of New Jersey and vari- 
ous parts of New York State are suffermg 
from the ravages of the army-worm. The 
Colorado beetle, also, is doing even more than 
the usual damage in ey sections of the 
country. 


The Insect Blessing.—It is not all a plague 
if we may trust the following extraordinary 
statement, which we find in the ‘Prairie 
Farmer :”’ 


“*Many of the leading orchard proprietors in 
rorthern Italy and southern Germany are cultiva- 
tors of the common black ant. They establish ant- 
hills in their orchards, and leave the police service 
of their fruit trees entirely to the tiny colonists, 
which climb up the stems of the fruit trees, cleans- 
ing their boughs and leaves of malefactors, mature 
as well as embryotic. ‘They never meddle with 
sound fruit. but only invade such as have already 
been penetrated by the canker. Nowhere are apple 
and pear trees so free from blight and destructive in- 
sects as in the immediate neighborhood of a large 
ant-hill five or six years old.” 


Professor Doremus has made an analysis of 
elephant’s milk, and ascertained that its per- 
centage of cream is greater than that of the 
Alderney cow, which it fully equals in flavor. 
We now expect to see elephants on all gentle- 
men’s lawns. 


A Society for the prevention of taking sods. 


from the roadside should be organized. Many 
unsightly spots along the way in the suburbs 
are the results of the common vandalism in 
sod-stealing. So says an exchange; and the 
suggestion is a good one. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN MALARIAL TROUBLES. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
malarial troubles and in administering qui- 
nine. It has done well in my hands. 

Springfield, Il. W. 8S. McBurnlieE, M.D. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
Eb, 
a” MEAS CUB. FT 


rfect bed. No 
tter than a hammock, as it fits the bod 
Folded or open 


Makes a mattress or pillows re- 
as pleasant] and lies 
instantly. lf-fastening. t is Just the thing for 
Good for est place in 
fhe house.” Splendid to} invalids or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, or 0.0.D. For 50 cts. extra 
with order will ay ressage to any railroad 
station east of Missis sisaippi Ri River and North of Mason 
and Dixon's L cents, in esota, 
Mi circulars 

H. W. Lapp, 108 ‘Fulton 8t.. | 207 Canal St., 
N.Y. : 927 Arch St., Phila. ; and 94 Market St. . Chicago. 


(Write for particulars. Mention this publication. ) 
THE 


AUTOMATIC 


or ‘‘NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machine 
we dg in all essential respeets from every other 


Ladies careful of health and appreciatin 
the best will now have no other. - * 
Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 
IRECT CORRESPONDENCE solicited. 
ILCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement wili 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the | 


Advertisement in the Christian Union, 


market rates. 
Send for 
N & CO., 


R.H.AL 
189 and 191 Water le ew York. 


uantities of other Straw 


oun 
WL. FE 


RRIS, JR., Poughkeepsie, 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and Orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 
FARME 


TO RS 
and THRESHERMEN. 


or for general 
**Starved Rooste 

Best is the 

List and Illustrated _ Pamphlets, 
sent free) write to The Au1TaNn 

Taytor Company, Mansfield, O. 


BEATTY'SORG ANS, 18 useful 


THE 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 


WITH IMPROVED BASE. 
With Improved Extension Top. 


WITH IMPROVED OVEN. 
THIS OVEN IS A RECENT IMPROVEMENT, 
AND IS THE BEST BAKER EXTANT. 


FOR 1881. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M?’F’G CoO., | 


STOVE OFFICES : 


7 East 14 Street, 95 Street. 18 Avon Street, 
New York. Chicago. Boston. 


PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 
widows, fathers, mothers 0: 
children. Thousands yetentitled. Pensions give~- 
for loss of finger. toe eye or ruptnre,varicose veins 
mejor any Dise Thousands of pensioners and 
gl SE and BOUA FY. 


soldiers entitled to INCREA 
PATENTS procured for Inventors. Soldie# 
4) land warrants procures, boughtand sold. Soldiers 


By? pour rights at once. Send 
i 


stamps for.” izen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 


Address itz erald Co. 
PATENT ys. ox 588, ington, D. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


to Meneely & TROY, N.Y. 
anufacture a superior quali Special 
sitention given CHURCH gg 


sent free to parties n 


The Original and Genuine 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for all pur War- 

ranted Satisfactory and Durable 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. ¥Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
| Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 


ANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
WUAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


CEA 


USHIONS. 
AMERICAN, CARPET 
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College Notes. 


Class Day at Harvard this year was celebrated June 24th, 
and was one of the most delightful of these charming college 
festivals. The services in the ¢hapel, conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Peabody, were peculiarly impressive, because of the 
fact that this was the last occasion on which Dr. Peabody 
will officiate as chaplain of the University. Sanders Thea- 
ter, where the literary exercises were held, was crowded with 
one of those brilliant audiences which Cambridge gathefs on 
such occasions. The oration was delivered by Curtis Guild, 
Jr., whoin the recent Greek play personated so finely the 

-old seer, Teiresias; the poem was read by Mr. Charles T. 
Dazey, of Lima, Ill., and the Ivy oration was delivered by 
Carlton: Sprague, of Buffalo. The customary spreads were 
given by many of the students and the afternoon and evening 
were devoted to social enjoyments. The college yard was 
beautifully illuminated after dark and a crowd of dancers 
filled the gymnasium. Commencement was held June 29th. 
At about 10 a.m. Governor Long and staff, escorted by the 
Boston Lancers, arrived at Cambridge and was received by 
President Eliot. Shortly after the procession was formed. 
consisting of the Senior class, the chief marshal of the day, 
George Baty Blake ; the faculty, the candidates for degrees 
and the guests, who marched from the college yard to 
Sanders Theater, where the Commencement parts were de- 
livered. The little theater was filled to overflo ving with the 
relatives and friends of the graduates. After a prayer by 
Dr. Peabody the following parts were delivered: Latin ora- 
tion—Gardiner M. Lane, a son of Professor Lane. Disquisi- 
tion—Robert W. Lovett, on ‘‘The Development of the 
Senses.” Dissertations—Boier Penrcse, on ‘‘ Van Buren as a 
Politician ;”” Chester Allen Reed, on ‘‘ The Success of Roman 
Catholicism ;” John F. Davis on ‘“‘ Cardinal Newman as a 
Preacher ;”” Winthrop H. Wade, on “Subsidies or Free 
Ships ;’’ and John W. Suter, on ‘‘ The True Nature of Poet- 
ry.” Orations—Alfred Jaretzke, on ‘‘The Moslems in 
Europe,” and William C. Lane, on ‘‘ The Relation Between 
Greek and Modern Life.”” Alfred Gooding, of the Theologi- 
cal School, also spoke on the theme, ‘‘ Can Art bea substi- 
tute for Religion?” President Eliot then conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon George William Curtis, of 
New York, the principal guest of the day, who sat on the 
Governor’s left, and upon Judge James D. Colt. of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, and the degree of A.M. upon 
Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge. Degrees of A. B. 
were conferred upon 182 graduates. At about 2 o’clock 
the Alumni formed in line, and marched to Memorial Hall, 
where the annual Commencement dinner was spread. At 
the raised table, which was trimmed with flowers, sat James 
C. Carter, of New York, the president of the Alumni Associ- 
ation, and on his right and left were Governor Long, Presi- 
dent Eliot, George William Curtis, the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
President Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Uuiversity, 
and others. Mr. Carter then introduced President Eliot as 
principal guest in his own house. The President referred to 
the changes which had taken place in the past year in the 
different departments, the addition of one year to the course 
‘in the Law and Medical Schools, the opportunities for ad- 
vanced study in the College proper, and the accession of two 
new teachers in the Divinity School. He referred to the 
great service which Dr. Peabody had rendered to the Uni- 
versity, and to the great change which had taken place in the 
relations between the instructors and students, as was illus- 
trated in the preparation of the Greek play. Since last Com- 
imencement, he said, the University had received more than 
#500,000 in various ways, which was about double the aver- 
age amount received in each year. This was peculiarly 
gratifying, because at present the property owned by the 
University, which is valued at about $4,000,000, yielded an 
income of only 544 per cent., whereas in 1873-’74 the income 
was over 8 per cent. ? 

George William Curtis was next introduced as Dr. Curtis, 
and was asked to respond to the ‘‘ Press and the Platform.” 
His was the great speech of the day. He spoke in part as fol- 
lows : 

The University of the State of New York is composed of all th 
chartered collegiate institutions of that great Commonwealth, and as 
a regent of that University I offer the right hand of fellowship to 
Harvard College. We delight to believe, in the State of New York, 
that at least the origin of our public school system is one with yours. 
The Pilgrims brought to Plymouth, and the Dutch traders brought to 
the Island of Manhattan, the schoolmaster, the birch—the birch, Mr. 
Chairman, which your tingling memory, I am sure, records as being 
so much better in its bark than in its bite. And although, sir, with 
the magnanimity of New York, we freely admit that twenty years 
before there was a Latin schoolin that city New England already 
had this college, and although as late, I think, as 1658 the nearest 
place to which a young Dutchman could be sent for training in the 
Latin language was the town of Boston, yet we remember, also, that 
if New York lagged a little in her Latin she was stoutly the defender 
of the English tongue. And it is among our proudest traditions in 
that State that New York first maintained the freedom of the English 
press upon this Continent against European power. And yet, sir, 
to make my story quite complete, and to adhere to the truth of 
history, lam obliged to add that the Royal Governor bitterly com- 
plained that those who asserted the freedom of speech in New York 
were tainted with Boston principles. Yet, gentlemen, I assure you, 
we have our consolation. One sachem of the five nations of New 
York, we are told, was in the habit of driving a whole tribe of New 
England Indians before him. And it is even recorded, despite the 
observations and implications of the Governor, that one New York 
sachem had been known to be reverenced throughout Massachusetts 
Bay. Iam afraid, sir, that the Bay has lost quite all its reverence 
for the New York sachem. And happily for us, sir, as your president 
knows, the most ferocious of our native tribes in the City of New 
York, the tribe of Tammany, now confines itself to internecine war. 

And yet when I recall that event to which our president has 
alluded, that foray of the New York sachems upon the New England 
tribe known as the Overseers, and how they returned to their city 
dancing—if you will permit me the expression—jigs of joy, and 
brandishing their Harvard club in triumph—and even this day, sir, as 
eur tribes upon the shores of the Hudson look acros to Massachu- 


setts, it is no longer, as I have said, with the scalping knife in their 
hands, but they shake their heads. sorrowfully, even in Tammany 
Hall, and as they see you they repeat unconsciously the sentiment 
of the English statesman, *“‘that damned morality is sure to be the 
ruin of everything.” ; 

Dr. Peabody spoke with much feeling of the twenty years 
which he has spent at Harvard, and at parting wished the 
alumni all manner of good things in their journey through 


life. 
again. After Colonel Henry Lee, of Boston, who at the 


business meeting in the morning was chosen President of the 


Alumni Association, had spoken, the announcement of the 
result of the balloting for overseers was made. The follow- 
ing were elected members of the Board: The Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Hale, Morrill Wyman, Judge E. R. Hoar, Theodore 
Lyman and Henry P. Kidder. 

The 100th aniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa Society was 
celebrated June 30th. In honor of the day, delegates to the 
number of forty or fifty were present from the Alpha Chap- 
ters of eleven different States; Brown, Bowdoin, Hamilton, 
New York University, Dartmouth and Wesleyan being 
among the colleges represented. In the morning the dele- 
gates of these Alpha Chapters held a meeting, the most im- 
portant result of which was the appointment of a committee 
of eleven, one delegate from each Chapter, which is to ar- 
range for a National Council, which is to be held in New 
York on October 18th. This council will consider the expe- 
diency of securing a greatcr uniformity in the charters of the 
different Chapters of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity through- 
out the country, in the hope that the Chapters may thus be 
bound more strongly together and may exert a greater infln- 
ence upon the world of letters. The public exercises were 
held in Sanders Theater, which was filled with a brilliant 
audience. Among those on the platform and in the audience 
were: Oliver Wendell Holmes, President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University ; George William Curtis, Richard Grant 
White, President Eliot, the Rev. Messrs. Freeman Clarke, 
Edward Everett Hale and Phillips Brooks, and many of the 
members of the faculty. After music and a prayer by Dr. 
Peabody, the President called the assembly to order, and in 
a graceful speech welcomed the delegates from the other col- 
leges. He reviewed the history of the society since it was 
founded and then introduced the orator of the day, Wendell 
Phillips, of the class of °31, whose oration was greatly en- 
joyed. 


The past week at Amherst College was one of unusual in- 
terest and brilliancy. The new life and vigor resulting from 
the recent fires in the town, and made manifest in substantial 
handsome business blocks, a large and thoroughly equipped 
hotel, in many beautiful private residences, and in increased 
care and attention to the improving ef public property, have 
made Amherst more than ever beautiful and attractive to 
summer visitors. 

The class of 1881, the largest and most prom’‘sing class of 
late years, drew to the town the greatest number of visitors 
that has ever been known, and it was with great difficulty that 
even with the increased facilities of the town the flood of 
guests ariving up to the last day could be accommodated. 
The gayeties of the week were preluded on Saturday night 
by a dramatic entertainment in College Hall, given by the 
Seniors, with the assistance of the Glee Club, when a musical 
travesty of Romeo and Juliet was represented with much 
spirit and finish. The Commencement exercises proper were 
inaugurated the following morning by the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon in the college church, when President Seelye delivered 
a discourse of much eloquence, and containing a great deal 
of wise counsel and instruction to the young men about to 
enter upon the work of life. His theme was the nobility of 
duty ; the need of performing it for its own sake, and not be- 
cause of its being a duty—a fault which he demonstrated by 
pointed references to political debasement of late years. 

Monday morning was devoted to exhibitions by the Junior 
class in the gymnasium before a crowded and interested au- 
dience of friends and alumni. In the afternoon occurred the 
speaking of original orations by members of the Senior class 
for the Hyde Prize of $100, which was awarded to Mr. W. 
H. Crittenden, of Utica, N. Y., and in the evening the contest 
for the Kellogg Prizes by selected members of the Sophomore 
and Freshman classes, when were announced also the names 
of winners of other annual prizes in the various collegiate 
departments. 

Tuesday was Class Day, always the most attractive to those 
unfamiliar with college traditions, and in the mind of the 
graduate colored with more of pleasant and pensive reminis- 
cence than any other perhaps of Commencement week. The 
Class Day of 1881 was an unusually brilliant occasion, begin- 
ning with a sacred concert in the college church, where a 
long and interesting programme was performed by the col- 
lege Glee Club, the college organist, Mr. G. F. Camp, and 
assisting soloists from Springfield. Following this immedi- 
ately without the church was the planting of the Ivy with 
its accompanying Ivy oration, [vy poem, and ode, conclud- 
ing with the procession and farewells to the college buildings. 

In the afternoon the Class Day orations and poem were 
delivered in College Hall, followed by an adjournment to the 
Grove for the Grove oration and poem, the one occasion of 
the year when the student is sanctioned to thrust at the 
weak points of the faculty and towns-folk with unlimited 
aggressiveness. 

In the early evening receptions were held at the Society 
houses of Psi Upsilon, and Alpha Delta Phi, after which gay 
parties of ladies and gentlemen in evening attire were 
gradually gathered into a brilliant audience at College Hall 
to listen to the Class Concert programme performed by the 
Listemann Orchestral Company. of Boston, Miss Fannie 
Kellogg, and the ever-pleasing Glee Club. - 

Wednesday morning the graduating exercises occurred, 
when seventy-five young gentlemen received the diploma and 
blue ribbon entitling them to the name and privileges of 
alumni. Their prerogative was early exercised, as shown 


He was cheered by the alumni standing again and. 


by their attendance at the grand reunion and banquet of 
the Alumni which was held in the Gymnasium in the after- 
noon; when over 350 alumni partook of an excellent feast 
served by Young of Boston, and then settled into easy 
attitudes of attention to listen to the after-dinner speaking. 
This was furnished by Governor Bullock, with whom was 
seated at same table the venerable Professor Tyler, President 
Seelye, Roswell D. Hitchcock, Rev. Lyman Abbott, ex-Post- 
master-General Horace Maynard and others, all of whom 
gave interesting addressess. Among other distinguished 
guests not present at the Alumni meeting was Attorney- 
General Wayne Mac Veagh. This ended the public exercises 
of the week, but the social gayety was prolonged by the 
event of the Senior promenade in the evening, and still later 
on Thursday evening, when, after a day of rest from the ex- 
citement of the week, the men of 1881 held their Class © 
supper at the Narragansett House in Providence, when as a 
united class they assembled for the last time, separating to 
scatter throughout the land, and to treasure those scenes of 
college companionship which can live now only in memory. 


Wellesley College inaugurated a novel experiment in its 
Commencement exercises by dispensing with them altogether. 
The young ladies have never taken an active part by ad- 
dresses or essay reading at Wellesley, though heretofore 
there nas been a Commencement address given to the college 
and invited guests, followed by the giving of diplomas and 
a collation. This year this was omitted. There were no in- 
vited guests and no public exercises. On Sunday morning, 
June 26th, the young ladies assembled in the chapel as 
usual for the morning Sabbath service. The Senior class 
occupied the seats immediately in front of the pulpit. A 
few of the trustees and the parents of two or three of the 
graduating class, who were in Wellesley for the day, occu- 
pied seats in the gallery. Otherwise the assemblage in no 
respect differed from that on any other Sabbath day. There 
was @ notable absence of show, the graduating class being 
all tastefully but simply dressed, flowers fresh from the 
garden being almost the only ornaments. There were some 
simple bouquets, but no profusion of flowers, on the pulpit. 
The Rev. Lyman Abbott preached the Baccalaureate sermon. 
His text was Gen. i., 27, and his theme The Womanly in God. 
The central thought of the sermon, which was short, instruc- 
tive and simple, was that woman, no less than man, is 
made in God’s image, and that therefore the distinctively 
womanly traits are manifestations of divine characteristics. 
He instanced, as illustrating this general truth, woman’s 
purity, sympathy, tenderness and self-sacrificing love. At 
the close of the sermon he addressed the Senior class 
briefly, referring to the diplomas, which lay on a little table 
at his side, as sacred, because written with characters which 
only the recipient could read, sacred as a memory of a happy 
past, sacred as an honorable assurance from their Alma Mater 
of work accomplished and victory achieved, and sacred as 
a hope and prophecy of a useful Christian lifeto come. At the 
close of the address the diplomas were given to the class by the 
President, Miss Howard, and the exercises were then closed 
with a prayer and a hyinn of consecration and the benediction. - 
There were no other exercises, no announcement of rank or 
college honors, and we believe the young ladies were not 
even informed of their relative standing. The marking sys- 
tem is still maintained, but only as a means of enabling the 
faculty to know whether the student is entitled to an honora- 
ble graduation. The aim of the management is to make the 
incentive to study wholly a desire for improvement, and to 
take from the college course entirely that ‘‘ strifeand vain- 
glory’ which has from time immemorial been considered es- 
sential as a spur to study in college. The object of the trus- 
tecs in the change inaugurated in the Commencement was to 
make the whole graduating cxercises deeply religious in tone 
and spirit, and to leave in the memory of the College a pro- 
found religious impression. And if we may judge at all from 
the deep earnestne:s of attention with which the exercises 
were followed throughout, this object was accomplished. 
The success of the experiment in this respeet was such that 
it will probably be followed in the future. This year, partly 
owing to the ill-health of Mr. Durant, who has been very 
much prostrated by over-exertion, aggravated by rheumatie 
and neuralgic troubles. the usual Class Day exercises were 
omitted. This was undoubtedly somethivg of a disappoint- 
ment to the class, and indeed to all the undergraduates, but 
it was very philosophically and cheerfully borne. The whole 
effect will be improved another year if Class Day exercises 
are provided for, and perhaps accompanied by a reception 
the whole week, closing with the Baccalaureate sermon and 
the giving of the diplomas in the chapel on the Sabbath. 

The graduating class numbered twenty-three. The Senior ~ 
class of 1882 numbers a little over forty. The College is ina 
very prosperous condition. The new Music Hall is finished 
and in use; Stone Hall is rapidly approaching completion. 
and will be ready for occupancy in September. It will pro- 
vide accommodation for about one hundred additional pupils. 
But, notwithstanding this increase of accommodation, it is 
already evident that Wellesley must turn many applicants 
away. The preparatory course has already been discontin- 
ued; a preparatory school will be opened in the Fall in the 
village, independent entirely of the College, but under the 
charge of Miss Eastman, an ex-instructor. . 


Philadelphia is soon to have a technical school of mechan 
ics, to be under the care of a corps of experienced workmen 
as instructors. The course of thirty lessons, thirty lectures 
and sixty hours’ practice, divided into terms of ten weeks - 
each, is to cost the sum of $15. This also includes the use o 
materials and tools. 


The farm of the Industrial College in Maine was very suc- 
cessful last year, and it is thought it will be even more so 
during this year. Last year it not only paid its own ex- 
penses, but earned over $200 surplus. 
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Financial and Ynsurance. 


THE WEEK. 

The near approach of the time when 
the Monetary Conference will reconvene 
at Paris has interested the newspapers 
and the public on both sides of the water 
into speculating concerning the proceed- 
ings likely to be taken at the reassem- 
bling of that body. ‘‘The London 
Times,” the paper that voices the con- 
servative public sentiment of English 
opinion on the subject, recommends that 
their government shall withdraw its del- 
egates from the body, for the reason that 
their presence thus far has proved a mis- 
take; by encouraging the idea that Eng- 
land would give a listening ear and a 
fair consideration to the subject under 
discussion, whereas it is plain that Eng- 
land will do nothing of the kind. She 
would not, for a moment, think of mak- 
ing any change from her traditional pol- 
icy of monometalism, and why discuss 
the subject in conference, even? She has 
already exercised a proper courtesy to- 
ward France and the United States in 
permitting delegates simply to listen to 
what may be said. She should now 
withdraw altogether. This is the expres- 
sion, in terms, of the leading English 
journal, which, no doubt, represents the 
larger half of English opinion; but that 
there is a considerable minority which 
holds contrary views is clear from recent 
expressions, through petitions and vari- 
ous other sources. Whatever may be 
the outcome of the conference, there will 
be an under-current of thought and dis- 
cussion set in motion by the .very able 
discussion which has taken place, not by 
England’s representatives, but by the 
closest economic students of the subject, 
both of France and the United States. 
We are mistaken if English statesmen 
and English financiers do not find this a 
troublesome question to settle without 
consideration, merely on a traditional 
policy and practice. The adverse effect 
on English finances and English com- 
merce which is more than likely to re- 
sult from an obstinate adherence to a sin- 
gle metallic currency will, before many 
years, awaken a sharp and radical reac- 
tion which it were better for her Gov- 
ernment to anticipate. In the cvent of a 
failure of immediate results from this 
conference, the duty of our own Govern- 
ment will be very clear; that is, to imme- 
diately repeal our coinage law relating 
to s‘lver dollars, and permit the product 
of > iw mines to seek and find its market 
i2 ngland and Europe, which would 
+. heavily to our importation of gold, 
_ aad just so much more deplete the Euro- 
pean deposits of the precious metal. 
This would demonstrate, if needed, more 
clearly than ever the drift and tendency 
of gold to us at the expense of European 
exchange. The reports from the crop 
regions of the West and South are more 
promising. It is clear that our wheat 
products will nearly equal last year’s, 
and that the cotton crop will be by far 
the largest ever known. These facts in- 
dicate a traffic for the railways of the 
country no less promising than the re- 
sults of last year, which were enormous. 
The more recent reports of earnings 
show, in almost every instance, an in- 
crease, and in some a great increase, for 
the months of May and June over the 
corresponding months of last year. The 
pooling system on Eastern bound freight 
which has been in practice with the 
trunk lines, of which we gave a sketch in 
a former article, is more seriously threat- 
ened than for some years by the persist- 
ency with which some of the leading 
rouds violate the compact. It is a ques- 
tion of great interest to shippers and to 
the public whether such a monopoly of 
the carrying trade can ever be a perma- 
nent success in thiscountry. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that it cannot. The pay- 
ments from the United States Treasury 
now commenced, which will amount to 
about $20,000,000 this month, and, say, 
about $75,000,000 in August, in payment 


for and canceling of over $80,000,000 
Government bonds, and for interest 


| thereon, will largely increase facilities 


for extensive schemes in speculation by 
adding to our actual circulating medium 
and taking from our investment material 
the amount above-named. The effect can- 
not as yet be wholly estimated, but it 
would seem as if it must result in an 
extraordinary stimulus. 

Money is still about 3 per cent. and 
stocks are taking their summer rest in a 
dull business at the Stock Exchange. 


The attention of investors is called to the 
announcement of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who 
offer for call $6,500,000 Chicago and Atlantic 
six per cent. first mortgage gold bonds. This 
issue is for the construction of a railroad 
which will give the Erie road an independent 
Chicago inlet. The interest is guaranteed by 
the earnings of the entire Erie line, as well as 
the earnings of the new road, which must be 
very large. Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are very 
conservative in regard to securities they 
offer, and feel confident that the Chicago and 
Atlantic bonds will meet with quick rules. 


The Gold Gravel Hydraulic Company of 
New York announce elsewhere a quarterly 
dividend of three per cent. This stock was 
first offered the public by the Union Invest- 
ment and Promoting Company after a long 
and searching investigation by its experts. 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING. 
Government Bonds. 


A VALUABLE HAND Book FOR INVESTOBS. 

Contains not only all the information about Gov- 
ernment Bonds which investors or the public can 
desire, but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, 
with directions for buying and selling in the New 
York markets all kinds of securities . 

Tables giving the progress of the United States, 
1830-S0, in population, imports and exports, agri- 
culture, manufactures, railroads, telegraphs, etc., 
etc., are added ; also notes on Gold and Silver, giv- 
ing: 

A. The present monetary standard of the _—_ 
of the World. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in sel world 
from 1492 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 

E. The Relative value of Gold to Silver. 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 

SENT Post-PAID ON APPLICATION. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office in any sum at current market rates, without 
any expense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank 
powers of attorneys for assigning and transferring 
bonds and collecting interest. 

Our long experience in handling Government 
Bonds, and our large and constant dealings, enable 
us to offer the best and most favorable terms to our 
customers. Every detail of the business is sys- 
tematically arranged and has our personal super- 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


HYDRAULIC. Co 
oF New York. 


JUNE 28, 1881. 
The Directors of this Company have this day de- 


clared a 

DIVIDEND 
of Three per Cent. upon its preferred stock for 
the three months ending June 28th, payable on 
Monday, July 25th, at the office of the Union Invest- 
ment and Promoting Company, 155 and 157 Broad- 
way, New York. Transfer Books will be closed 
from July 18th to July 25th, inclusive. 

GEO. W. WARREN, Treasurer. 


ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


WITH MILK, WATER 


Send for oo. 
Alex. M. Lesley, 
Sixth Av., N. 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


e entire third fi 
ropriated toa mplete stock of fine BRON 
BRONZE POL- 
ISHED with chimes an (patented) 

stem ding attachments con 

art DEC LAIN in P 
Jardinie &c., of the poral Worceste 
or favorite w se] with cri d 
latest imports on, forming a collection of rare 


if for inspection are particu- 
larly invited 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN., 
Negotiators of Improved Farm 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Interest Seven Per a. Payable Half reer at the 
National Bank of Commerce in New Y 


GUARANTEED. 
Assets above Liabilities January Ist, 1881, 


$153,525.96. 
TEN YEARS BUSINESS. 
$3,000,000 LOANED. 


NOTA DOLLAR LOST! 


HENRY DICKINSON, Mana 
243 Broadway, ew Week: 


Send for Pamphlet, Blanks and full information. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANE ERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe, e we 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affaires on the 31st December, 1880. 


Premiums en Marine Risks from Ist 
soy 1880, to 81st December, 


$4,282,675 04 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1880, to 31st December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid the 98 

same perio 
miums an 
Expenses.. $873, 118 96 


The Company has the Eeein Assets, viz.: 
United tates and 38 of New 
York Stock, City. or and other 


1876 will be redvemed and vbaid to the holders 
thereof, or their ~— representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the First of Febru next, from 
which date allinterest thereon will cease, The 
certificates to be a at thc time of pay- 
anent, and cance 

A dividena ot Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums ot the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, i880, for Which 
certificates will be issued on and after y> 
the Third of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’s. | 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EpMUNB W. CORLIE®, 
OHN BLAKE 
AMES Low BARLES 
Davip Lane GrorGE W. pasa 
GoRDON W. BURNHAM, Epwin D, MorGan, 
A. A, RoBERT STUART, 
JamEs G, Dz Forest, 
ILLETS, 


WILLIAM E. Dopex, H. 


. Horace K, 
Jonn D, Ween’ ILLIAM DEGROOT, 
ILLIAM HENRY COLLINS, 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DEINNIS, Vice Pres't 
W. M. ia. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres't 


A. HAVEN, 84 Vice Prev: 


oor of this establishment is ap- |. 


COUPON security. Forsale 
at par and interest. 


5% DENVER CITY 


School Bonds @ 1.05 and interest. 
Both above very choice. 


PRESTON, KEAN & Bankers, 
Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 

‘TH E 


CHICKERING 


THE VisTO in all great contests, and for the 

PAST FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS 

THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 

WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of this 

ountry, but of Europe—will be offered during the 
present condition of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 
were granted our 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS inc 


GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, in 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION ‘in CHILI, 1875; 
and atthe grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


365 Fifth Ave.N.Y. | 111 Tremont-St, Boston. 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 .. 


CATARR 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sts., 


‘(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received the 
Award for their ‘‘Eniastic Touca,” 
INGING QuaLity. » ‘“DELICACY and 


ce 1,187,900 00 

Real “itstate and Claims due the ‘Powsn OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
Company, estimated at........... 470,000 o¢ Of Workmanship. 

P-emium Notes & Bills - 628,921 34 

Cash in Bank........... 837,977 87 The above embrace all the qualities of 

$12,608,856 71. a First-class Piano-Forte. 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- - 

tificates of profits will be paid to the holders WAREROOMS: 

toereof, or their legal representatives, on and _ 

after Tuesday, the First of February next, 34 and 36 U niversit Place 
The outstanding certificates ot the issue of y ’ 


NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


HOLDERS, CASES, &c. | 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER Gan be ca containing 
ink for several days’ writing. ney So 


ket. Al tl for use. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Seeadway New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
Our GOODS ARE SoLD BY Frrst-CLass DEALERS. 


TP. CHILDS, Troy, Ohi 


Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser 
Publisher by stating that they saw 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 
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Publisher's Department, 


New York, JULY 6, 1881. 


Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed ‘ Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
eles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 


- this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 


closed. . The Editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


ta 


Business Depart t and ad- 
vertisements should be sent to the “The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prep.id. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 


on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- | 


tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 


atamp. 


Boston Shumway & Co., » Bromfield 
street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 


THOSE OF OUR READERS who are making 
ready to go out of town on their annual sum- 
mer pilgrimage cannot do better than call at 
the well-known chemists’ Delluc & Co., 635 
Broadway, where the fullest assortment of 
the best description of toilet articles is always 
kept on hand. This house calls special atten- 
tion to Marchand’s Phylodont tooth-wash, a 
very agreeable and fragrant compound, free 
from acid or alkali, and admirably adapted 
for the cleansing and preservation of the 
teeth. Dellue & Co. are the sole agents for 
Marchand’s preparations, and they strongly 
eommend also his Chrisoline, or hair wash. 
The healthful and invigorating food for in- 
valids and infants, sold by this house under 
the name of Biscotine,is prepared from a 
sweetened bread and other nutritious sub- 
stances, reduced to a fine powder so as to be 
easily soluble in milk or water. ‘This article 
is said to possess the most health-giving 
qualities, and to be entirely free from the 
objectionable features of most prepared foods. 


ONE OF THE LuxuRIEs of country living in 
the summer-time is the possession of a good 
hammock, by means of which, with entire 


freedom of motion, one gets the benefit of the 


open air and the comfort of the in-daor lounge. 
Travers’s American Hammock, manufactured 
by J. P. Travers & Co., 46 Beekman Street, this 
city, is not a bag, as are many so-called ham- 
mocks. It lies level, and with all the com- 
fort of a spring-bed. For the invalid it:is like 
a heaven-sent blessing, and it is to all a per- 
fect luxury. In style and appearance it has 
been greatly improved until it is now perfec- 
tion in shape, beauty and strength. The 
mountings are of brass, and the weight only 
forty ounces. 


be had by every 


A SmoetH COMPLEXION 
r Tonic. For 


ptly the liver and and puri- 
fying the there is no is 
e reason why 


it so quickl imples and 
gives a rosy to thle See no olice. 


LADIES CAN IMPROVE the appearance of er > 7 


ui n Corn Remover. 25 cents. ld by 


Gray Hairs ARE HONORABLE, but their 
age appearance is annoying. Parker’s Hair 

popular for c “oe and promptly restoring 
youthful color 


ORNS CAN BE PULLED OUT by the roots in four 
gaye af after applying German Corn Remover. 25 cents. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—President Garfield will not go to Wor- 
eester, Mass. 

—Affairs in Spain are said to be looking 
up decidedly. 

—The Empress of Germany is very much 
eut of health. 

—Senator Sherman gets an LL.D. from 
Kenyon College. 

—Lewis University, Vermont, has made 


Mr. Edison a Ph. D. 


—The tide of fashionable emigration to 
Europe is at its height. 

—Another murder has been committed 
in an English railway carriage. 

—Mr. Edwin Booth has arrived in this 
eity on his return from England. 

—It is estimated that the national debt 
is owned by less than 100,000 persons. 

—The death of Edmund Beals, the Eng- 
lish political reformer, ir reported from 
London, 

—1,260 shade trees and 400 street lamps 


‘the foundation for future poverty in some 


were blown dows by a recent storm in 
Washington, 

—Those nuisances, the ailanthustrees,are 
now in blossom and are filling the air with 
their sickening odor. 

—The Hon. Grant Duff, of the English 
House of Commons, has been appointed 
Governor of Madras. 

—Jules Romaine Stanislas Dufaure, a 
French Senator and member of the Acad- 
emy, died in Paris, June 27th. 

—Mud throwing continues at Albany, 
but in this warm weather it dries quickly 
and nobody pays any attention to it. 

—An Englishman has engaged in the 
task of walking 6,000 quarter miles in 
6,000 consecutive ten minutes in this city. 

—The Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
Company has advertised in Great Britain 
for 10,000 laborers to work in Colorado and 
Utah. 

—The boat race between Yale and Har- 
vard at New London last Friday was gal- 
lantly contested, Yale coming in a length 
and a half ahead. 

—Recent thunder storms, taking undue 
advantage of the numerous telephone 
wires, have invaded the privacy of a 
number of private houses. 

—Herr Most, publisher of the ‘‘ Freiheit,”’ 
has been sentenced to sixteen months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labor. As he left the 
prisoners’ dock he exclaimed, ‘‘ We might 
as well be in Russia.” 

—The nucleus of the present comet is 
only about 1,000 miles in diameter; the 
diameter of the coma about 200,000 miles, 
while it has an abbreviated tail extending 
about 5,000,000 miles. 

—The Hungarian who has been indulging 
in a profound nap at the Allentown poor- 
house, Penn., spoke recently after a silence 
of 135 days. A man that can keep still as 
long as that ought to go to Congress. 

—The fiery energy of the New York 
police is indicated by the fact that on a 
recent Sabbath one member of the force 
arrested seven persons without cause and 
ended by clubbing an inoffensive citizen. 

—The woods of the Sierras are full of 
lumbermen and woodchoppers, and the 
grand old trees are fast disappearing. In 
our haste to grow rich are we not laying 


directions ? 

—The last hoax is the pretended dis- 
covery of the bones of William Morgan, 
the alleged Masonic martyr, in a quarry in 
western New York. Upon examination 


the skeleton turns out to be that of a — 
young person. 

'—Let no more be said about woman’s| 
devotion to fashion when gentlemen find 
it necessary to have fashion decree what | 
kind of harness their horses shall wear. | 
This summer the mandate has gone forth—_ 
light leather lap robes are made to match 
livery and harness. | 

—Cornell met with a mishap at the’ 
Henley Races when she was leading with | 
a fair prospect of winning. She made 
plucky effort in face of many obstacles, | 
and if she did not win success, she did | 
better, she deserved it. | 

—It is comforting to read the report | 
made by Dr. Peters at the meeting of the 
County Medical Society last week, in which 
he says that under the present emanage- 
ment there is every probability that the 
streets will be properly cleaned. 

—As an evidence of the wonderful mind 
possessed by Mr. Gladstone it is said he can 
master a book mm fifteen minutes. At the 
end of that time he is able to make a better 
argument on the merits of the book than 
the average reader who has gone from pre- 
face to finis. 

—Royalty will have to learn economy. 
A bill for an increased allowance to Prince 
Oscar, eldest son of the King of Sweden, 
has been rejected, as the young man’s 
property now yields -an income uf $45,000 
a year besides a fortune of 1,000,000 francs 
inherited from his grandmother, Josephine, 
the deughter of Eugene de Beauharnais. 
He will not starve even if he ventures on 
matrimony, as it is said he will. The 
fortunate (?) lady is Princess Sophie Marie 
Victoria. She is a granddaughter of the 


Emperor of Germany. 


MARCHAND’S 


Phylodont ‘Tooth Wash. 


For cleansing and the strengthening 
breath. It is co tposed of vegetable 
an ble perfume. It is free from acid ~ “ ali. Will 
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snd tonic pro a sweet fragrance to the 


the of the teeth causing them to separate f the gum 
decay. Used daily it will check caries of the 1 oth on : ios 
for removing the taste and smell of tobacco from the mouth, leaving a p leasant mR  —. 
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c=" A LARGE AND SELECTED ASSORTMENT OF ALL TOILET REQUISITES. 
DELLUC & CO., Importing and Dispensing French Chemists. 


(Established 1770. ) 


633 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


“ TRAVERS’” 


Patented July 29, 1879. 


St in Shape, Beauty 
; Brass Mounted ; 
Binding. 

Weight os oz. Postage 50 cts. 


SUITABLE FOR PIAZZA, CAMP, 
GROVE, ETC. 
Price, $3.00. 

J. P. TRAVERS & SON, 


46 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y 
Twine House Established 18465. 


HELLMUTH LADIES’ 


COLLEGE. 


Patroness, H. R. H. PRINCESS LOUISE. Founder and President, The Right Rev. I. HELLMUTH 
D.D., D.C.L., LORD BISHOP OF HURON. Fali Term opens Wednesday, Sept. 2ist. 


Handsome buildings, situated in a most locality, about four hows 
ugh ro East and West. 


from Niagara 
comprise 140 acres. 
cally useful education, 
only solid basi 
MUSIC as 

n an 8 erannum, A 
For ‘‘ circulars ” and full 


cullen, and Painting use of Piano and 


lish, he 


ddress 
MISS CLINTON, Lady Principal Hellmuth Ladies’ College, London, ONTARIO, 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Burt’s Shoes, 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. 
by mail or ex- 


ve prompt 
attention. 
ease men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


1881. 


18389. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. | 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 F'ulton St., 


| Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
elvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co.’s, Jewett’s and Farson’s make in 
and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
530 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


G. W. & E. BENNETT, 


SHIRT MAKERS and : 
MEN’S FURNISHERS, 
1269 Broadway, 336 Fulton St., 
New York, Brooklyn. 
1269 Broapway, N. Y., May, 1881. 
In announcing the cpenin of our N Store, 
above, we d to call a ion to our 
Stock, suitable tor Me Men’s Wear. 
rts will bg to o the La 
ovelties, our aim bein Best am 
to be found in first-class 
After 20 years’ practical ex ence in Fine SHIRT- 
state that we can satis- 


MAKING, we 
fy the most criti 

Sample when desired, and satisfaction 
guaranteed in 


AGENTS WANTED. 


agents COLDEN 
Or, LIGHT on the 


a ak Sells fast. One agent sold 71 first 15 
days, another 46 in 8 days, another 11 in one day, 5 ~ 
other 15 and 5 Bibles in 5 ys 


rs. Secure terri 
uick. Also wanted for the best 
evised New the finest Family 
Bibles ever sold by Agents. d for circulars. 
P. ZIEGLER & CO., 
5 Arch Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 


CON TRASTED EDITIONS OF — 


IBLE REVISION 


Containing the old and new versions, in parallel 
columns. The best and cheapest illustrated edition 
of the Revised New Testament. Millions of poe ple are 
waiting for it. Do not be deceived by the Cheap John 
re ers of inferior editions. See that the copy you 

uy contains 100 fine engravings on steel and wood. 
This is the only contrasted _ edition, and Agents 
are coining money sellingit. AGENTS WA 
Send for circulars and extraterms. Address 

NaTIONAL PusuisuinG Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RARE CHANCE 


For Ladies and gentlemen to make money. The Hew 
Manufacturing Company wants an Agent in every 
in the United ng to take the Agency for the King’s 
an Blatings lete Irons in one: Smoothing, C pipg 
— and Gloasing Iron. Terms very lib- 

arge and sells rapidly, as every House- 
wants ‘one, territory given to agents, 
No oppos For prices, terms and UEA OTOL ation, 
please THE MEWITT MAN URING 

PAN Y; Box 868, Pittsburg, Bar” 
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can earn 150 to 3100 
Fexi le ountain Cold Pen. for Ink. 

rites Four eve without re-filling. rst-class men 
need apply. Address WALKE PEN wer 
Hamilton, O., or 853 Broadway, New ork.” 


Bibie; 


YOUR NAR ME New, 

sod printer 109, Sampia 8 Box 
Those answering an Advertisement wiii 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating tht they saw the 


Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


$66 free. Address Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


A WEEK. $12a day at homeeasily made 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 


Pictorial Books Prices reduce 1 
83 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


$5 10 $20 Semple worth 


» Portland, Me. 


All Gold, Chromo and Lii’g Cards. (No 2 alike.) 
10c. Clin Clintonville, 


ton Bros., Conn. 
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